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Under  a republican  form  of  government,  the  people  do  not  make  decisions 
regarding  public  policy  directly.  Rather,  the  citizens  elect  representatives  who 
make  public  policy,  which  is  supposed  to  promote  the  public  interest.  Therefore, 
because  the  people  themselves  do  not  make  policy,  the  concept  of  representation 
arises  as  a fundamental  question  in  understanding  American  democracy.  One 
definition  of  representation  is  responsiveness,  meaning  that  representatives  are 
supposed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  their  geographic  constituents.  In  using  this 
definition,  many  scholars  have  asked  what  factors  and  features  of  the  American 
electoral  and  political  system  ensure  that  elected  officials  represent  the  public’s 
interest  by  producing  public  policy  that  is  in  accord  with  public  opinion? 

To  answer  the  question  of  how  the  American  political  system  produces 
responsiveness,  this  study  first  developed  a measure  of  how  close  public  opinion 
and  public  policy  were  to  one  another  by  using  public  opinion  polls  and  legislative 
voting  of  U.S.  senators  based  on  the  interest  group  rating  of  the  American 
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Conservative  Union.  After  developing  a measure  of  opinion-policy  congruence, 
several  independent  variables  were  entered  into  a model  using  regression  analysis 
to  identify  the  potential  causes  of  representatives  voting  (producing  public  policy) 
in  accord  with  constituent  opinion.  Some  factors  that  influence  opinion-policy 
congruence  are  electoral  margin,  party  identification,  seniority,  PAC  money,  and  the 
degree  of  partisan  difference  between  the  constituency  and  the  senator. 
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CHAPTER  1 
REPRESENTATION 

Introduction1 

Representation  is  a fundamental  issue  to  furthering  the  study  of  government 
and  understanding  politics.  However,  establishing  the  definition  of  representation, 
because  it  is  a varied  concept,  poses  a serious  obstacle  to  this  goal.  The 
complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the  term  results  partly  from  its  literal  meaning,  which 
is  to  present  again  or  to  re-present.  Beyond  its  etymology,  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  over  the  meaning  of  the  term  results  from  the  complexity  of  the  process  itself 
and  the  changing  form  of  government  over  the  last  three  centuries.  Over  this 
period,  many  prominent  political  philosophers  (such  as  Thomas  Hobbes,  John 
Stewart  Mill,  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau)  have  written  and  argued  what  is  the 
“proper”  meaning  of  representation. 

For  example,  Hobbes,  as  a social  contract  theorist,  conceives  of 
representation  as  “authority”  whereby  the  representative  and  the  represented  have 
entered  into  a contract  obligating  the  represented  to  accept  the  actions  of  the 
representative  as  their  own.  Under  this  “formal  theory”  (Pitkin,  1967),  the 
representative  (or  sovereign),  in  using  his  absolute  authority,  has  the  freedom  to 


'The  summary  and  critique  within  this  section  are  drawn,  in  part,  from  Hanna  F.  Pitkin  (1967, 
1969). 
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do  as  he  chooses.  For  Hobbes,  then,  any  government,  including  a monarch,  is  a 
representative  government,  but  this  view  of  representation  ignores  considering  the 
wishes  of  the  represented.  As  Pitkin  says,  this  conception  of  government  employs 
the  principle  of  representation  in  name  only;  for  it  “has  nothing  to  do  with  freedom, 
democracy,  self-government,  or  public  interest”  (1969,  p.9). 

Representation  has  been  conceptualized  in  ways  different  than  that  of 
Hobbes.  As  characterized  by  Pitkin,  two  of  these  conceptions,  descriptive 
representation  and  symbolic  representation,  are  captured  by  the  phrase  “standing 
for,"  which  suggests  representation  occurs  when  one  thing  stands  for  or  is 
substituted  for  another.  The  descriptive  model,  as  it  pertains  to  politics,  suggests 
that  what  qualifies  a person  to  be  a representative  is  his  degree  of 
representativeness.  That  is,  the  legislators  should  resemble  or  mirror  the 
constituency  by  being  a representative  sample  of  the  constituents.  The  symbolic 
model  emphasizes  that  one  thing  may  stand  for  something  else  without  having  to 
resemble  the  object  that  is  represented  (e.g.,  a flag  stands  for  a country). 

However,  as  Pitkin  (1969)  and  others  (Birch,  1971)  have  argued,  these 
former  definitions  have  specific  and  serious  weaknesses.  Summarizing,  descriptive 
representation  fails  to  emphasize  what  representatives  do  or  how  they  should 
behave,  and  symbolic  representation  presents  a condition  under  which  the  leader 
expresses  his  will  over  the  constituent  rather  than  the  people  expressing  their  will 
over  the  leader.  Further,  though  maybe  adding  to  the  understanding  of 
representation  in  a broad  and  basic  way,  these  conceptions  have  little  practical 
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meaning  within  the  context  of  post-1 8th-century  government  and  the  advent  of 
representative  democracy. 

Representative  Democracy 

After  rejecting  monarchy  as  a form  of  government,  the  objective  of  the 
drafters  of  the  United  States  Constitution  was  to  establish  a system  of  government 
based  on  popular  consent  that  would  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Constitution’s  preamble 
(e  g.,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  and  promote  the  general  welfare) 
but  not  subject  the  system  to  the  dangers  of  pure  democracy.  Political  thinkers 
such  as  James  Madison  (in  Federalist  Paper  #10)  argued  that  pure  democracy 
would  be  dangerous  because,  as  a result  of  factional  disputes,  it  could  result  in 
tyranny  when  those  citizens  “who  are  united  and  actuated  by  some  common 
impulse  or  action,  or  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens.”  Further,  there 
was  a view  that  representatives  needed  to  make  policy  because  ordinary  citizens 
were  not  fit  to  rule  with  regard  to  making  responsible  public  policy.  This  is 
suggested  in  #10,  in  which  Madison  writes 

to  refine  and  enlarge  the  public  views,  by  passing  them  through  the  medium 
of  a chosen  body  of  citizens  whose  wisdom  may  best  discern  the  true 
interest  in  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism  and  love  of  justice,  will  be 
least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  temporary  or  partial  consideration. 

Because  of  these  fears  associated  with  democracy,  the  framers  created  a 
representative  democracy,  which  is  a form  of  government  that  employs  indirect  rule 
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whereby  a small  group  comprising  a legislative  assembly  makes  decisions  for  the 
whole.  Specifically,  representative  democracy,  or  indirect  rule,  was  instituted  to 
prevent  tyranny  by  producing  public  policy  outcomes  that  are  mediated  through 
governmental  institutions  and  their  respective  political  actors. 

Representation 

Introduction 

With  the  establishment  of  representative  democracy,  especially  as 
developed  in  America,  the  concept  of  representation  becomes  even  more  abstruse 
when  studying  government.  This  is  because  in  a representative  democracy,  where 
there  is  a structural  linkage  between  public  opinion  and  public  policy,  the  issue  of 
representation  arises  as  a central  problem  in  fulfilling  the  principle  of  citizen  rule. 
Specifically,  fulfilling  the  tenets  of  democracy  and  consent,  as  fundamental 
principles  for  establishing  popular  government,  puts  greater  demands  on  leaders 
to  consider  their  constituents.  Therefore,  understanding  representation  within  a 
republican  political  system  (and  even  non-democratic  systems)  requires  assessing 
the  meaning  of  representation  and  developing  a theory  of  representation.  In  other 
words,  what  is  representation,  and  how  does  representation  occur?  Obviously, 
developing  a definition  is  difficult,  for  no  one  single,  concise  definition  can  capture 
a concept  that  involves  such  a complex  process.  Representation  has  been 
discussed  not  only  as  a concept  normatively  (i.e. , how  should  representatives 
behave)  but,  more  recently,  it  has  also  been  examined  empirically  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  how  representatives  do  behave  in  reality.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
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into  this  question  have  been  confounding  because  much  of  the  debate  has 
produced  mutually  exclusive  and  diametrically  opposed  conceptions  and  findings. 
Nevertheless,  despite  these  difficulties,  developing  a definition  is  necessary 
because  it  is  a prerequisite  to  understanding  the  process  of  representation,  for 
identifying  the  behavior  and  actions  of  representatives  and  constituents  can  only 
be  understood  within  the  context  of  what  representation  is. 

Without  digressing  too  deeply  into  political  theory’s  discussion  of  the  various, 
rival  conceptions  of  representation,  the  following  is  a brief  review  of  the  basic, 
normative  theories  that  have  been  used  to  define  representation.  The  discussion 
implicitly  addresses  a third  perspective  of  representation,  which  Pitkin  terms  “acting 
for.”  This  conception  emphasizes  representation  as  an  action  involving  a 
relationship,  referring  to  the  representative  and  the  constituents  as  agents  and 
principals  whereby  the  former  acts  on  behalf  of  the  latter.  Within  this  perspective, 
the  following  summary  is  intended  to  recapitulate  loosely  the  essential  issues 
regarding  the  concept  of  representation,  which  is  complex,  multi-faceted  and  often 
dichotomous.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  brevity,  the  discussion,  which  divides 
representation  into  several  of  its  basic  components,  is  restricted  to  describing  the 
classical,  normative  arguments.  The  synopsis  intentionally  refrains  from  trying  to 
resolve  any  particular  normative  argument  or  answer  any  question  empirically  (such 
as  what  percent  of  representatives  characterize  themselves  as  representing  their 
geographic  constituency  rather  than  the  nation  as  a whole).  The  discussion  is 
designed  to  be  cursory  and  illustrative,  serving  as  the  basis  and  framework  for 
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introducing  the  accompanying  literature  review  and  later  developing  the  specific 
conception  of  representation  that  will  be  the  object  of  this  study. 

Interest 

Decomposing  (again)  the  term  “represent”  to  “re-present”  produces  a 
question  that  asks  representatives  are  to  “re-present”  what?  Within  the  context  of 
representative  democracy  especially,  this  question  has  led  to  considering  “interest” 
as  a foundation  and  an  underlying  theme  for  most  discussions  of  representation. 
Further,  because  representation  inherently  involves  a relationship  (i.e.,  between  the 
representative  and  the  represented),  one  common  normative  answer  says  that 
representatives  should  represent  their  constituents’  interests.  Interest  can  be 
defined  simply  as  an  outcome  or  condition  that  benefits  or  fulfills  one’s  goals, 
aspirations,  or  needs.  Of  course,  the  term  interest  itself  raises  several  difficult, 
normative  questions.  One  central  question  asks  who  should  determine  these 
interests:  should  the  constituents’  interests  be  determined  by  the  representative, 
which  presupposes  that  interests  are  objective;  or  should  constituent  interests  be 
determined  by  the  constituency,  which  assumes  that  interests  may  be  subjective 
(Pitkin,  1967).  A second  question  pertains  to  whose  interests  should  be  met;  that 
is,  should  representatives  cater  to  the  personal,  geographic,  sectional,  party,  class, 
or  national  interests  (Birch,  1971).  A third  important  question  examines  what  type 
of  interests  should  be  addressed.  Simply,  interest  can  refer  to  (1 ) an  economic  or 
self-regarding  interest,  which  focuses  on  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  or  (2)  a non- 
economic or  public  interest,  which  focuses  on  the  welfare  of  society. 


Representational  Style 
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Tbe  topic  of  representational  style  addresses  the  question  of  what  strategy 
a representative  should  use  to  pursue  constituent  interests.  Typically,  the 
discussion  around  this  dilemma  invokes  arguments  drawn  from  the  Burkean  model, 
which  espouses  terms  such  as  trustee  and  delegate.  A trustee  role  is  one  in  which 
representatives  exercise  and  follow  their  own  judgement  regarding  policy  decisions 
that  affect  constituent  interest.  The  trustee,  though  maybe  chosen  for  his  qualities 
or  principles,  acts  independently;  after  being  chosen,  the  representative  becomes 
a free  agent  and  enacts  policies  or  casts  votes  as  he  sees  fit,  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  Conversely,  a delegate  is  a representative  who  seeks  and  heeds 
constituent  opinion  in  making  decisions.  Under  this  model,  representatives  are 
instructed  ambassadors  who  vote,  in  a legislative  assembly,  according  to 
constituent  opinion.  Therefore,  when  the  preferences  of  the  masses  are  transmitted 
to  the  legislature,  constituent  opinion  is  converted  into  law.  A delegate  model 
argues,  then,  that  public  policy  is  supposed  to  reflect  public  opinion,  thereby 
enabling  the  citizenry  to  promote  their  interests.  In  sum,  the  justification  for  either 
view  revolves  around  the  capacity  of  the  representative  and  the  represented.  The 
trustee  role  argues  that  the  representative  is  more  qualified  to  pursue  constituent 

interest,  whereas  the  delegate  role  argues  that  the  constituents  are  better  qualified 
to  pursue  their  interests. 
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Areal  Focus 

A second,  major  area  of  debate  concerning  representation  pertains  to  the 
issue  of  whether  representatives  should  represent  the  interests  of  their  geographic 
district  or  nation  as  a whole.  This  dilemma  arises  when  a legislature  is  comprised 
of  representatives  who  are  selected  from  geographic  districts.  Under  this  system 
of  district  selection,  the  representative  is,  on  one  hand,  an  individual  who  has  been 
selected  by  a constituency,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  representative  is  also  a 
member  of  an  institution.  When  this  is  the  case,  such  as  in  the  design  of  the 
American  political  system,  representatives  have  a dual  responsibility;  that  is,  they 
should  pursue  the  interests  of  the  geographic  constituency,  but  they  should  pursue 
also  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a whole.  There  are  normative  arguments  for 
supporting  both  views.  For  example,  one  justification  for  representatives  focusing 
on  parochial  or  district  interests  is  that  representatives  are  elected  by  the  citizens 
from  their  particular  districts  and  states.  Likewise,  there  is  an  argument  for 
representing  the  nation  as  whole.  Because  the  representatives  collectively  form  a 
whole  (which  is  the  legislature),  then  representatives  should  be  responsible  for 
pursuing  the  national  interests  too.  More  practically  and  beyond  this  structural 
argument,  it  can  be  argued  that  representatives,  rather  than  benefiting  the  few, 
should  produce  comprehensive  public  policies  as  solutions  to  help  the  many 
because  some  public  problems  are  more  national  in  scope. 
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Functional  Role 

Recently  in  American  politics,  with  the  advent  of  a large  bureaucracy  and  a 
complex  governmental  service  system,  representatives,  in  pursuing  constituency 
interest,  now  have  at  least  two  distinct  functions.  The  two  primary  functions  are  (1 ) 
constituency  service  and  (2)  law-making.  Briefly,  constituency  service  is 
characterized  by  the  term  “casework.”  In  performing  this  casework  role, 
representatives  help  individual  constituents  with  specific  problems,  such  as  dealing 
with  government  agencies  and  their  bureaucracy.  Some  examples  would  be 
referring  them  to  the  correct  agency,  helping  them  get  better  or  quicker  service,  or 
providing  them  a benefit.  By  definition,  then,  this  function  entails  a district  focuse, 
but  it  specifically  emphasizes  the  relationship  between  the  representative  and  the 
individual  constituent  or  a small  group  rather  than  the  district  as  a collective.  In 
contrast,  law-making  refers  to  producing  legislation  that  creates  regulations  or 
services.  Consequently,  law-making  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  the 
representative  and  the  citizens  collectively  either  as  members  of  the  nation,  a sub- 
constituency, or  a geographic  constituency.  This  area,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
also  raises  normative  questions.  For  example,  which  role  should  the  representative 
adopt,  or,  more  practically,  how  much  time  should  a representative  spend 
performing  either.  These  functions  or  roles,  though  performed  simultaneously, 
compete  for  a representative’s  time;  for  as  Henry  Hyde  (R,  Illinois)  said,  “Your 
constituents  expect  you  to  represent  their  interest,  and  that  you  should  certainly  do. 
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But  you  are  also  a member  of  Congress,  and  your  responsibilities  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  an  ombudsman  for  your  district”  (Hyde,  1990). 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

Many  studies,  while  incorporating  the  normative  debates  regarding 
representation,  have  tried  to  empirically  define  representation  and  then  concurrently 
examine  the  causes  of  representation.  One  common,  empirical  measure  of 
representation  is  responsiveness,  and  responsiveness  is  commonly  operationalized 
by  finding  the  degree  of  agreement  (or  congruence)  between  public  opinion  and 
public  policy.  As  is  the  case  with  most  topics  in  political  science,  this  area  is  replete 
with  disparate  substantive  findings  and  methodological  variegation.  Substantively, 
some  studies  have  found  a high  degree  of  responsiveness  and  several  causes,  but 
others  have  found  little  relationship  between  constituency  interests  (or  opinion)  and 
policy.  Methodologically,  the  question  of  responsive  government  has  produced  at 
least  two  major  sets  of  approaches.  The  primary  distinction  between  them  is  the 
unit-of-analysis  regarding  how  public  policy  is  measured.  One  set  of  studies 
examines  the  individual  legislators  themselves;  and  a second  set,  concentrating  on 
an  aggregate  level  analysis,  examines  legislative  outcomes.  Likewise,  public 
opinion  (as  the  independent  variable)  has  been  measured  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Some  studies  have  examined  public  opinion  indirectly,  such  as  through  parties  and 
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elections.  Most  often,  though,  opinion  has  been  measured  through  public  opinion 
polls  or  surveys. 

Legislators 

Introduction 

One  common  approach  has  been  to  use  legislators  themselves  as  a 
measure  of  public  policy.  Both  legislative  voting  behavior  and  legislative  opinion 
have  been  used  as  the  dependent  variable.  Typically,  legislators’  voting  behavior 
or  their  opinions  have  been  used  to  create  ideological  scales,  usually  a liberal- 
conservative  one.  The  ideological  scales  have  been  created  for  both  specific  issue 
areas  (e  g.,  welfare  or  defense)  and  composite  or  multi-issue  areas.  These  studies 
are  usually  cross-sectional,  and  they  have  been  conducted  at  both  the  individual 
level  and  aggregate  level. 

Legislative  Voting 

One  major  study  was  conducted  by  Miller  and  Stokes  (1963).  They  used 
data  from  the  Survey  Research  Center's  1958  National  Election  Study  (NES)  to 
determine  the  level  of  congruence  between  representatives  and  constituents  along 
three  issue  areas:  social  welfare,  civil  rights,  and  foreign  policy.  Constituent 
opinion  was  measured  from  survey  data,  and  public  policy  was  measured  through 
roll-call  votes.  In  examining  116  congressional  districts,  Miller  and  Stokes  found 
strong  opinion-voting  congruence  in  the  civil  rights  area  but  not  in  social  welfare 
and  foreign  affairs.  Further,  using  path  analysis,  they  also  discovered  a high 
correlation  between  public  opinion  and  roll-call  voting  when  representatives’ 
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perception  of  their  constituency's  opinion  was  correct.  From  this,  they  concluded 
that  for  areas  with  high  salience  (e  g.,  civil  rights)  representatives  accurately 
estimate  constituency  opinion  and  then  vote  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

However,  to  determine  whether  American  politics  conforms  to  the  delegate 
model  (as  suggested  by  the  above  findings  ) or  the  trustee  model.  Miller  and  Stokes 
incorporated  the  representative's  own  attitude  into  their  theory.  Presupposing  that 
the  delegate  model  necessitates  the  precondition  that  both  constituents  and 
representatives  know  each  other's  policy  positions,  Miller  and  Stokes  found  little 
evidence  to  support  electoral  control  for  issue  areas  other  than  those  where 
representatives  have  substantial  knowledge  of  their  constituents’  position  (e  g.,  civil 
rights).  For  the  areas  of  social  welfare  and  foreign  affairs,  the  authors  found  that 
the  representative's  own  opinion  is  more  important  than  constituent  opinion  in 
predicting  a representative’s  vote.  A further  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that 
party  attachments  had  an  influence  on  congruence  for  social  welfare  but  that  a 
representative's  foreign  policy  decisions  were  almost  independent  of  constituency 
influence.  Thus,  in  finding  evidence  that  supported  both  an  electoral  control  model, 
a shared  opinion  model,  and  a trustee  orientation,  the  authors  concluded  that  "no 
single  tradition  of  representation  fully  accords  with  the  realities  of  American 
legislative  politics"  (p.56). 

In  a subsequent  study  using  Miller  and  Stokes'  data,  Robert  Erikson  (1978) 
examined  some  of  the  same  issues  to  discover  the  cause  of  congruence.  However, 
he  argued  that  the  study  by  Miller  and  Stokes  contained  a methodological  problem 
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with  the  way  they  measured  public  opinion.  Erikson  said  that  the  low  number  of 
cases  (about  nine  people  per  county)  was  too  low  to  be  representative  of 
constituent  opinion.  Further,  the  sampling  unit  was  inappropriate  because  it  was 
the  county,  not  by  the  district  itself.  In  reexamining  the  Miller-Stokes  data.  Erikson 
controlled  for  measurement  error  by  creating  a "simulated"  district  opinion,  which 
was  based  on  constituent  demographics  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
Recalculating  the  effect  of  the  new  opinion  measure  on  policy,  he  found 
substantially  higher  levels  of  agreement  between  constituent  opinion  and  roll-call 
votes  across  the  three  issue  areas.  However,  when  combining  the  three  issues  into 
a single  liberal-conservative  dimension,  congruence  was  weaker  than  what  Miller 
and  Stokes  had  reported. 

In  also  attempting  to  determine  how  representation  occurs,  Erikson 
presented  two  models  of  representation  similar  to  those  presented  by  Miller  and 
Stokes.  One  model  posits  that  electoral  control  is  achieved  through  policy  voting, 
whereby  congruence  is  achieved  via  constituents  electing  candidates  who  are 
closer  to  themselves.  The  second  possibility  is  a non-electoral  (or  shared-opinion) 
model  whereby  representatives  simply  hold  the  same  views  as  the  electors  because 
the  two  groups  are  drawn  from  the  same  population  pool.  To  test  which  theory  was 
more  efficacious,  Erikson  examined  the  correlation  between  constituency  opinion 
and  the  candidates’  opinion.  Like  Miller  and  Stokes,  he  found  that  the  winner's 
opinion  was  closer  to  constituency  opinion  than  was  the  loser's  opinion.  Therefore, 
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Erikson  concluded  that  congruence  was  produced,  in  part,  by  electoral  control 
through  policy  voting. 

However,  Erickson  also  considered  whether  this  second  model  also  had  an 
effect  itself.  He  again  examined  the  correlations  between  candidates  and 
constituencies  while  controlling  for  party.  He  found  that  party  was  an  important 
factor  in  producing  congruence,  for  the  data  revealed  that  (1)  the  most  liberal 
candidates  were  from  the  most  liberal  districts  and  (2)  the  most  conservative 
candidates  were  from  the  most  conservatives  districts.  Thus,  he  concluded  that, 
through  party,  congruence  also  occurs  though  a shared  ideology. 

Weissberg  (1978)  also  examined  congruence  using  the  Miller  and  Stokes 
data.  However,  Weissberg  compared  the  differences  in  congruence  levels  between 
dyadic  (individual)  representation  and  collective  representation.  Dyadic 
representation  is  defined  as  congruence  between  the  a district's  constituency  and 
its  respective  representative;  and  collective  representation  is  defined  as  the 
congruence  between  the  district's  constituency  and  the  collective  opinion  of  all  435 
representatives.  Weissberg  found  that  collective  congruence  was  higher  than 
dyadic  congruence.  Although  a modest  level  of  dyadic  representation  exists, 
Weissberg  concluded  that  constituents  had  very  little  electoral  control  over  their 
individual  representatives.  Based  on  this  conclusion,  he  speculates  that  collective 
representation  may  be  a more  important  concept  than  dyadic  representation  when 
assessing  governmental  responsiveness.  That  is,  presupposing  that  constituents 
from  a district  may  be  represented  by  legislators  from  another  district  regarding 
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collective  policy  outputs,  Weissberg  argues  that  collective  representation  produces 
more  congruence  because  (statistically  at  least)  a larger  number  of  representatives 
produces  a mean  policy  position  that  is  closer  to  the  mean  constituency  opinion. 

Brady  and  Stewart  (1982)  conducted  a study  using  parties  as  an 
independent  variable  to  predict  voting  behavior.  They  examined  congruence  using 
the  party  alignments  (measured  as  the  degree  of  partisan  difference  within  the 
electorate)  of  the  1860s.  1890s  and  1930s  and  legislative  voting.  In  identifying  the 
issues  of  the  times  and  comparing  them  to  legislative  voting  records,  the  authors 
found  that  congressional  partisan  voting  increased  during  realigning  periods  or 
when  there  were  greater  partisan  differences.  Thus,  finding  significant  opinion- 
policy  congruence,  they  stated,  "differences  in  partisanship  between  realignments 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  extent  of  electoral  polarization  and  the  types  of  issues 
dominant  during  realignment"  (p.358). 

Page  et  al.  (1984)  also  examined  the  relationship  between  opinion  and 
legislative  voting.  They  used  individual  survey  data  from  the  1978  NES  to  develop 
district  constituent  opinion,  and  they  used  1977-78  House  roll-call  votes  to  measure 
policy  by  creating  scales  through  (1 ) factor  analysis,  and  (2)  forming  simple  indices 
using  the  proportion  of  liberal  votes.1  In  measuring  the  relationship  between 
opinion  and  policy  across  several  policy  areas,  moderate  opinion-policy  congruence 
was  found  in  three  areas  (welfare,  women's  rights,  and  racial  issues)  but  little 
congruence  was  found  in  two  other  policy  areas  (law  and  order,  and  abortion).  In 

1 There  was  a 98%  correlation  between  these  two  policy  measures. 
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an  attempt  to  determine  how  representation  occurs  (where  it  did),  this  study 
employed  several  control  variables.  One  variable  was  the  district’s  demographics, 
which  used  the  measures  of  income,  education,  race,  and  urbanization.  District 
demographics  increased  the  degree  of  correlation  between  opinion  and  policy 
along  several  policy  areas.  For  example,  congressmen  from  districts  with  a high 
minority  proportion  voted  more  liberally.  From  this,  the  authors  suggested  "that 
there  may  be  a substantial  amount  of  contextual  or  demographic  representation" 
(p.749).  They  also  concluded  that  the  representative's  party  affiliation  was  a strong 
explanatory  variable,  suggesting  that  party  may  represent  a "shared  ideology" 
between  the  representative  and  the  constituents.  A third  variable  was  the 
representative's  personal  traits,  measured  as  race,  religion,  seniority,  age,  and 
occupational  background.  However,  these  latter  variables  added  little  to  increasing 
the  amount  of  variance  explained.  The  authors  concluded  that  personal 
characteristics  may  be  subsumed  under  party  affiliation. 

Suggesting  that  it  is  important  to  determine  whose  opinion  is  being 
considered  most,  Wright  (1989)  examined  which  sub-constituencies  had  the  biggest 
effect  on  legislative  voting  behavior.  Constituent  opinion  was  measured  using 
CBS/NY  Times  opinion  polls,  and  policy  was  measured  using  a senator’s 
Conservative  Coalition’s  interest  group  rating  (which  is  on  a liberal/conservative 
scale).  Wright  also  measured  the  ideological  position  of  challengers  by  using 
surveys.  From  this,  he  developed  ideological  scales  for  the  incumbents, 
challengers  and  various  constituencies  (geographic  constituency,  reelection 
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constituency,  partisans,  independents,  and  party  elites),  Wright  found  that  the 
independents  and  party  elites  were  the  closest  ideologically  to  their  respective 
senators.  Further,  he  then  compared  the  degree  of  ideological  similarity  between 
the  constituents  and  the  challengers  and  incumbents,  finding  that  the  independents 
and  party  elites  were  closer  to  the  incumbents.  From  this.  Wright  argues  that  elites 

are  the  "gatekeepers"  who  have  access  to  senators,  while  the  independents  provide 
an  electorally  important  uncommitted  vote. 

Lindsey  (1990)  examined  congressional  voting  behavior  on  strategic 
weapons  systems  to  develop  weapon  support  scores  (as  a policy  measure);  he  then 
considered  the  independent  variables  of  party,  senator's  disposition  toward  defense 
(hawkishness),  and  parochialism  or  opinion  (as  measured  by  the  state’s  economic 
benefit  from  the  program),  Lindsey  attempted  to  determine  whether  senators  voted 
to  gamer  pork-barrel  benefits  for  their  district  or  whether  a senator's  own  ideology 
influenced  congressional  decision-making.  The  findings  revealed  that  senators  did 
not  vote  merely  on  the  basis  of  garnering  pork-barrel  benefits  for  constituents, 
supposedly  as  a means  to  obtain  electoral  votes.  The  ideology  of  the  legislator 
played  a more  significant  role  in  determining  vote  choice,  thus  suggesting  that 
legislators  may  not  be  responsive  to  constituent  opinion. 

Stimson,  Mackuen,  and  Erikson  (1995)  examined  opinion  and  policy 
longitudinally  from  the  period  1956  to  1990  across  all  three  branches  of 
government.  Opinion  was  measured  through  “domestic  policy  mood”  which  gauges 
a left-right  attitude  regarding  a more  active  federal  government  versus  a less  active 
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federal  government.  Policy  for  Congress  was  measured  in  a couple  of  ways: 
interest  groups  ratings  (Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and  the  American 
Conservative  Union)  and  roll-call  outcomes.  In  developing  each  measure  around 
the  dimension  of  liberalism,  the  authors  used  regression  analysis  to  predict  policy 
changes  based  on  opinion  changes.  In  the  Senate,  they  found  that  opinion  and 
policy  were  correlated  at  approximately  r=90.  To  explain  the  strong  relationship 
between  opinion  and  policy,  the  authors  focused  on  the  institutional  change 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  chamber.  Finding  that  a change  in  opinion 
liberalism  resulted  in  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  liberal  (i.e., 
Democratic)  seats,  the  authors  concluded  that  the  electoral  connection  at  the 
aggregate  level  was  one  strong  cause  for  why  opinion  predicts  policy. 

Legislative  Opinion 

In  contrast  to  using  voting  behavior  as  the  measure  of  policy,  other  studies 
have  used  representative  attitude  or  opinion.  For  example,  Sullivan  and  Uslaner 
(1978)  used  a 1966  Congressional  Quarterly  survey  of  incumbents  and  challengers 
to  gauge  their  opinion  across  three  issue  areas  (foreign  affairs,  civil  rights,  and 
domestic  programs).  Constituent  opinion  was  developed  using  simulated  opinion 
based  on  the  demographic  variables  of  race,  ethnicity,  age,  education,  and  income. 
Sullivan  and  Uslaner  then  compared  the  constituency  ideology  to  the  winners  and 
losers  while  also  examining  the  effect  of  electoral  margin  and  seniority.  First,  they 
found  that  generally  the  winners  were  closer  to  the  constituency  than  the  losers, 
concluding  that  constituencies  elect  candidates  who  are  closer  to  them 
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ideologically.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  electoral  margins,  they  hypothesized  that 
candidates  from  more  competitive  district  (1)  should  converge  toward  each  other 
on  the  issues,  and  (2)  should  converge  toward  the  mean  position  of  their 
constituents.  Sullivan  and  Uslaner  found  the  marginality  hypothesis  partly  true.  In 
marginal  districts,  candidates  did  not  converge  toward  each  other  but  were  closer 
to  the  constituency  mean.  The  authors  then  compared  this  effect  on  election 
outcomes.  In  marginal  districts,  the  candidate  closer  to  the  constituency  won  70% 
of  the  time;  but  in  less  marginal  districts,  the  candidate  closest  won  only  33%  of  the 
time.  From  this,  they  concluded  that  party  preferences  and  incumbency  are  too 
great  for  a challenger  to  overcome.  Lastly,  they  also  controlled  for  seniority,  finding 
that  seniority  improved  congruence. 

Borrowing  data  from  the  1978  NES,  which  used  108  congressional  districts 
as  the  sampling  units,  Lynda  Powell  (1982)  examined  opinion-policy  congruence 
across  four  issue  areas.  Constituent  opinion  was  placed  along  a seven-point  scale, 
as  was  representative  opinion  (which  was  derived  from  the  judgments  of  campaign 
contributors).2  Powell  found  that  constituent  opinion  strongly  predicted 
representative  opinion,  explaining  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  variance 
depending  on  the  particular  issue  (i.e.,  health  insurance,  minorities,  and  jobs).  But 
like  several  other  previously  cited  studies,  Powell  also  tried  to  determine  how 
representation  occurred.  She  postulated  that  one  source  of  responsiveness  could 


2 

This  measure  correlated  highly  with  other  interest  group  ratings,  such  as  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action. 
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be  issue  or  policy  voting,  which  is  when  constituents  vote  for  or  against  a candidate 
based  on  how  close  the  candidate  is  to  the  constituent's  own  opinion.  Through 
policy  voting,  congruence  can  result  when  constituencies  elect  legislators  who  have 
similar  opinions  to  themselves  and  the  legislator  votes  according  to  this  mutual 
opinion.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  Powell  compared  constituent  opinion  to  both  the 
winning  candidate  and  losing  candidate  to  find  who  was  closer  ideologically.  She 
found  that  the  winning  candidate's  ideology  was  closer  to  the  constituents  than  the 
loser's  ideology. 

In  further  examining  the  causes  of  congruence,  Powell  also  controlled  for 
several  other  variables,  such  as  incumbency,  competitiveness,  and  turnout.  She 
developed  an  opinion-policy  congruence  measure  and  then  compared  it  with  the 
independent  variables.  Regarding  incumbency,  Powell  theorized  that  seniority  (or 
long-term  incumbency)  decreases  representation  because  incumbents  may  be  slow 
to  respond  to  changes  in  district  opinion.  As  hypothesized,  her  study  showed  that 
seniority  reduced  the  level  of  congruence  (or  representation).  Powell  used  this 
finding  to  conclude  that  increased  representation  occurred  through  changes  in 
congressional  member  composition,  as  opposed  to  individual  representatives 
changing  their  opinions  to  follow  the  changing  constituency  within  the  district. 

Regarding  the  variable  of  competition,  Powell  theorized  that  candidates  from 
competitive  districts,  where  races  are  close,  tend  to  be  heterogenous  districts; 
therefore,  according  to  Powell,  candidates  may  need  "to  diverge  from  the  mean 
positions  in  order  to  seek  the  support  of  single  issue  groups"  (p.672).  As  predicted, 
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Powell’s  finding  indicated  that  competition  or  heterogeneity  had  a negative  effect 
on  representation  (as  defined  by  how  close  the  mean  opinion  is  to  policy).  Lastly, 
Powell  examined  the  relationship  between  turnout  and  congruence,  finding  that 
high  turnout  produced  more  representation.  She  argued  that  the  high  turnout,  in 
bringing  out  more  voters,  would  produce  a set  of  voters  who  would  tend  to  hold 
preferences  more  similar  to  the  constituency  as  a whole. 

Like  Weissberg,  Herrera  et  al.  (1992)  also  conducted  a study  that  examined 
both  collective  and  dyadic  congruence.  In  using  the  1986  NES  opinion  data  to 
measure  opinion  and  representative  survey  data  to  measure  policy,  the  authors 
examined  congruence  across  seven  issue  areas  in  33  congressional  districts.  In 
comparing  constituent  opinion  to  representative  opinion  along  a seven-point  scale, 
the  difference  in  means  revealed  that  political  leaders  (legislators)  and  followers 
(public)  were  not  especially  close,  although  the  differences  varied  considerably 
across  the  policy  areas.  The  differences  were  small  for  foreign  affairs  but  large  for 
minority  aid.  With  respect  to  collective  congruence,  the  leaders  were  more  extreme 
than  the  followers.  On  some  issues,  the  leaders  of  one  party  held  opinions  closer 
to  the  followers  of  the  other  party  than  those  of  their  own  party.  Further, 
congruence  did  vary  across  party,  for  the  difference  between  Democratic  leaders 
and  Democratic  followers  was  about  the  same  as  the  difference  between 
Republican  leaders  and  Republican  followers. 

In  comparing  collective  representation  with  dyadic  representation,  Herrera 
compared  individual  legislators  to  constituents  within  the  respective  districts  by 
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calculating  opinion  proximity  scores  ranging  from  “1”  (no  congruence)  to  “0”  (perfect 
congruence).  The  results  revealed  that  congruence  varied  somewhat.  Overall 
congruence  was  moderate  (.251),  but  other  single  issue  areas  had  closer  proximity 
scores  (e  g.,  abortion  was  .043).  Contrary  to  Weissberg's  study  regarding  the 
comparison  between  dyadic  and  collective  congruence,  Herrera  found  that  found 
that  "individual  members  of  Congress  do  a better  job  representing  their  constituents 
than  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a whole  does  representing  the  nation" 

(p.202). 

Legislative  Outcome 

Introduction 

Legislative  outcome,  as  a second  approach  to  measuring  policy,  has  been 
operationalized  as  a dependent  variable  through  a variety  of  ways,  such  as 
spending  levels,  content  analysis  of  legislation,  or  through  "expert  judges"  who 
evaluate  the  degree  of  policy  changes.  However,  regardless  of  how  the  variables 
are  measured,  these  policy  studies  are  usually  longitudinal  (i.e. , measured  across 
Congresses)  and  at  the  aggregate  level. 

Policy  Studies 

Using  parties  as  a measure  of  opinion  (or  the  independent  variable), 
Ginsburg  (1976)  examined  the  link  between  opinion  and  policy  between  1789  and 
1 968  by  drawing  on  content  from  party  platforms  (opinion)  and  changes  in  statutes 
(policy)  across  issue  areas  such  as  capitalism,  redistribution,  international 
cooperation,  and  labor.  He  found  that  both  party  platform  differences  and  statute 
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(policy)  changes  were  greatest  during  critical  elections  or  realignments.  From  this, 
Ginsburg  concluded  that  a realignment  indicates  a desire  for  policy  change  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  "stable  partisan  alignments  are,  in  effect,  the  electorate's  choice 
in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  a particular  set  of  policies"  (p.49).  He  said  that 
"popular  majorities  appear,  over  time,  to  govern"  (p.49). 

Monroe  (1979)  examined  the  period  1960  to  1974  by  using  opinion  polls  and 
case  histories  of  policy  issues.  From  the  opinion  data,  he  dichotomized  opinion  as 
either  being  for  the  status  quo  or  for  change;  and  from  the  policy  data,  he 
dichotomized  policy  outcomes  as  to  whether  or  not  a change  occurred.  In  cross- 
tabulating  the  data  across  nine  issue  areas,  he  found  that  consistency  between  the 
public's  preference  (either  for  a change  or  the  status  quo)  and  policy  output 
occurred  64%  of  the  time.  More  specifically,  he  found  higher  levels  of  consistency 
for  when  opinion  wanted  the  status  quo  (79%)  rather  than  when  opinion  requested 
a change  (59%). 

Page  and  Shapiro  (1983)  examined  public  opinion  and  policy  data  for  the 
period  1935-1979.  Instead  of  merely  seeking  to  find  a correspondence  between 
opinion  and  policy,  their  study  employed  a more  sophisticated  methodology  aimed 
at  proving  causality.  Using  survey  data  for  opinion,  the  authors  examined  opinion 
across  time  and  (like  Monroe)  identified  significant  changes  (which  was  defined  as 
greater  than  6%)  in  opinion  direction.  These  changes  in  opinion  were  then 
compared  to  changes  in  policy  direction  (across  areas  such  as  foreign  policy,  fiscal 
policy,  and  regulation).  To  ensure  the  correct  time-order,  the  policy  data  were 
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lagged  two  years  behind  the  opinion  data.  A statistical  analysis  revealed  that 
opinion  moved  before  policy  rather  than  vice  versa;  thus,  they  concluded  that 
opinion  influenced  policy.  More  specifically,  the  authors  found  congruence  in 
opinion-policy  change  66%  of  the  time  (which  was  similar  to  Monroe’s  64%). 
Moreover , adding  more  evidence  for  responsiveness,  the  authors  noted  "policy 
tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  public  opinion  most  often  when  the  opinion 
change  is  large  and  when  it  is  stable"  (p.  1 81 ).  Policy  also  moved  more  when  the 
issue  was  more  salient  (measured  as  how  often  the  question  was  asked  over  time). 
Lastly,  they  found  little  difference  in  the  level  of  congruence  between  domestic  and 
foreign  issues. 

Bartels  (1991)  examined  opinion-policy  congruence  within  the  policy  area  of 
defense.  He  used  appropriation  bills  (1982)  as  the  measure  for  policy,  and  he  used 
the  1980  National  Election  Study  survey  data  for  public  opinion.  Regression 
analysis  revealed  that  constituency  opinion  had  four  times  the  impact  on  a 
legislator's  spending  preference  than  did  any  of  the  other  variables,  such  as,  district 
economic  interest,  partisanship,  and  presidential  influence.  In  identifying  the  cause 
of  congruence,  Bartels  examined  the  level  of  opinion-policy  congruence  while 
controlling  for  electoral  margin.  He  found  that  a legislator's  vote  margin  had  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  degree  of  congruence.  From  this,  he  suggested  that  electoral 
control  may  not  be  the  cause  of  congruence;  he  concluded,  "events  that  influence 
constituents'  opinions  may  also  influence  a representative's  own  opinions  about 
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good  policy,  producing,  if  not  responsiveness,  at  least  congruence  between  the 
views  of  representatives  and  the  views  of  their  constituents"  (p.458). 

Summary 

The  majority  of  the  findings  indicate  that  there  is  some  degree  of  opinion- 
policy  congruence,  though  it  does  vary  considerably  across  issue  area.  Further, 
these  studies  do  not  seem  to  contain  any  obvious  methodological  bias.  That  is,  no 
one  methodological  approach  is  associated  with  any  particular  set  of  findings.  For 
example,  studies  using  legislative  outcomes  do  not  produce  more  congruence  than 
do  studies  using  the  representative.  Likewise,  voting  behavior  does  not  produce 
more  congruence  than  the  measure  of  legislative  opinion.  Lastly,  regardless  of 
whether  dyadic  or  collective  representation  produced  more  opinion-policy 
congruence,  significant  levels  of  individual  and  institutional  responsiveness  exist. 
In  addition  to  measuring  congruence,  these  studies  also  suggest  several  potential 
causes  of  congruence,  such  as,  policy  voting,  electoral  competition,  seniority,  and 
turnout.  Generally,  then,  the  findings  help  to  bolster  the  claim  that  at  least  one 
major  tenet  (i.e. , responsiveness)  of  representation  is  present  in  the  American 
polity.  (See  tables  2.1 , 2.2,  2.3  for  a summary  of  these  studies.) 

Critique 

Conceptual 

Although  these  studies  indicate  a significant  level  of  congruence  exists, 
these  studies  are  not  without  methodological  problems.  One  major  conceptual 
problem  pertains  to  whether  opinion-policy  congruence  is  a valid  measure  of  the 
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Table  2.3:  Summary  of  Studies  using  Policy  Outcome 
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concept  of  responsiveness  or  representation.  As  suggested  by  Jewell  and 
Loewenberg  (1979),  opinion-policy  congruence  ignores  the  fact  that  representation 
may  occur  in  other  ways,  such  as  through  constituency  service.  Related  to  this 
criticism,  Walter  Stone  (1979)  suggests  that  interest  and  public  opinion  may  not  be 
the  same  concept,  thus  opinion-policy  congruence  may  not  be  capturing 
representation  when  representation  is  defined  as  promoting  constituency  interest 
rather  than  merely  following  public  opinion.  A second  major  problem  relates  to 
some  of  the  conditions  that  are  presupposed  within  these  models  of  control.  For 
example  (1)  do  representatives  know  public  opinion,  (2)  do  legislators  consider 
opinion  when  voting,  (3)  do  constituencies  know  the  policy  (or  voting)  behavior  of 
the  legislators,  (4)  do  constituents  consider  a legislator’s  issue  position  when 
making  a vote  choice?  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  empirical  research  shows  that 
many  of  these  conditions  are  weakly  realized. 

Methodological 

Opinion.  Measuring  public  opinion  is  very  difficult,  for  opinion  is  often 
ephemeral,  contradictory,  and  elusive.  One  principal  problem  arises  when  trying 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  people  have  an  ideology  or  belief  system.  Some 
studies  have  shown  that  very  few  people  have  a well  developed  ideology  from 
which  identifiable  and  consistent  opinions  are  derived  (Converse,  1964),  but  other 
studies  have  found  that  people  do  have  stronger  levels  of  ideological  thinking  (Nie 
and  Anderson,  1974;  Sullivan  et  al. , 1978)  or  use  less  formal  methods  such  as 
using  a process  that  relies  on  the  most  readily  available  information  (Zaller,  1992). 
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A second  major  problem  in  accurately  gauging  public  opinion  arises  when  it  is 
measured  using  survey  questions  through  polls.  Although  this  is  the  primary 
method  for  measuring  opinion,  the  standard  methodological  problems  that  always 
exist  with  survey  questions  are  measurement  error,  question  format,  and  the  degree 
of  reliability  and  validity  associated  with  the  item  or  question.  With  regard  to 
comparing  opinion  to  policy,  another  problem  can  occur  if  the  survey  questions  do 
not  reflect  issues  as  they  exist  on  the  public  agenda  or  are  not  framed  in  a way  that 
is  applicable  to  the  choices  faced  by  legislators.  Lastly,  another  problem  with  the 
above  cited  studies  concerns  measuring  constituency  opinion  at  the  district  level. 
Generally,  the  sample  sizes  have  been  small,  so  the  findings  have  been  tenuous 
especially  when  developing  sub-constituencies  as  means  to  determine  which  group 
is  most  or  least  represented. 

Policy.  There  are  many  problems  with  operationalizing  policy.  One  of  these 
problems  revolves  around  the  unit-of-analysis.  Although  legislative  outcomes  as 
a unit  of  analysis  may  be  useful  in  understanding  collective  behavior  and 
determining  the  degree  of  institutional  responsiveness,  the  macro-level  approach 
does  contain  weaknesses.  These  studies  do  not  enable  direct  examination  of 
individual  behavior,  the  latter  of  which  is  critically  important  to  understanding  why 
a representative  is  responsive.  Likewise,  using  the  representative  as  the  unit-of- 
analysis  also  contains  weaknesses.  The  primary  problem  pertains  to  fact  that 
studies  using  the  representative  are  generally  cross-sectional.  This  type  of  design 
employs  a concurrent  time  measurement  between  opinion  and  policy,  which  means 
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that  these  studies  may  merely  be  showing  the  confluence  of  opinion  and  policy. 
Although  confluence  may  indicate  some  level  of  shared  opinion  between 
constituents  and  policy-makers,  this  feature  may  inhibit  the  ability  to  make  a strong 
connection  between  opinion  “causing”  policy. 

A second  set  of  problems  pertains  to  the  issue  of  how  to  measure  policy.  For 
example,  when  legislative  survey  or  voting  data  are  scaled  along  an  ideological 
continuum,  validity  and  reliability  problems  exist.  First,  question  construction  and 
question  format  can  influence  the  results.  Further,  some  questionnaires  are 
designed  to  be  self-administered,  but  this  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
legislators  themselves  actually  complete  the  survey.  Likewise,  the  legislators’ 
opinion  scales  that  are  created  by  the  judgment  of  others  calls  into  question  how 
accurate  their  estimates  are  in  assessing  a representative's  ideology  or  opinion. 
A final  problem  with  surveys  pertains  to  whether  representatives'  opinions  on  a 
specific  issue  at  the  particular  time  they  were  surveyed  reflect  how  legislators 
actually  vote  later. 

A third  set  of  problems  concerns  the  use  of  scales  generally.  Many  studies 
rely  on  a single,  broad  scale  (usually  along  a conservative/liberal  dimension). 
However,  these  scales,  derived  from  either  survey  or  voting  data,  may  not 
accurately  represent  a legislator's  ideology  because  the  legislator  may  have  a multi- 
dimensional belief  system.  Second,  a multi-issue  scale  may  have  weaknesses 
also;  these  scales  may  mask  congruence  in  specific  and  important  policy  areas. 
In  contrast  to  using  a composite  measure  of  policy,  some  studies  create  scales 
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derived  from  a single  issue  area.  However,  only  using  one  policy  area  may  give  a 
limited  picture  about  a representative's  overall  policy-voting  behavior. 
Congruence 

Comparing  opinion  to  policy  using  scales  presents  several  methodological 
problems.  For  example,  the  problem  of  scale  equivalence  arises  when  comparing 
constituency  survey  data  to  the  legislator’s  policy  measure.  This  is  because  the 
data  used  to  derive  the  respective  scales  may  be  substantively  different.  That  is, 
the  questions  from  constituency  opinion  surveys  may  not  directly  correspond  with 
the  surveys  given  to  legislators.  The  problem  may  be  worse  when  forming  a scale 
based  on  voting  data,  for  legislative  voting  often  occurs  across  complicated  policy 
and  specific  issues  areas  that  may  not  mirror  the  content  of  the  constituent  opinion 
surveys.  A second  problem  arises  when  measuring  the  relationship  between 
constituency  opinion  and  policy  through  regression  analysis,  as  some  of  these 
studies  did.  As  Achen  (1978)  and  others  suggest,  using  regression  analysis  may 
not  be  appropriate  when  trying  to  measure  how  close  the  constituency  and 
legislator  are  to  one  another.  Regression  may  reveal  how  opinion  and  policy 
covary  together,  but  correlation  coefficients  reveal  little  about  how  close  opinion  is 
to  policy.  As  Achen  concludes,  proximity  is  what  is  important  when  studying 
opinion-policy  responsiveness. 

Causality 

A final  set  of  criticisms  pertains  to  the  issue  of  causality.  As  a prerequisite 
to  addressing  the  larger  question  of  whether  American  democracy  is  responsive, 
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A final  set  of  criticisms  pertains  to  the  issue  of  causality.  As  a prerequisite 
to  addressing  the  larger  question  of  whether  American  democracy  is  responsive, 
the  cause  of  opinion-policy  congruence  must  also  be  identified.  Otherwise,  if 
opinion  and  policy  are  merely  coincidental,  then  congruence  is  not  necessarily  a 
consequence  of  citizen  control.  Although  previous  studies  have  done  well  to 
establish  a significant  level  of  congruence  between  public  opinion  and  public  policy, 
many  of  the  studies  did  not  fully  and  comprehensively  explore  the  cause  of 
congruence.  This  weakness  stems  primarily  from  the  methodological  design. 
These  studies  use  constituency  opinion  as  the  predictor  variable  of  policy  while 
trying  to  determine  the  "causes"  of  opinion-policy  congruence  by  presenting 
intervening  variables.  This  method  is  an  indirect  means  to  identifying  the  causes 
of  congruence  because  this  design  inherently  emphasizes  opinion  as  the  cause  of 
policy,  which  begs  the  question  of  what  other  factors  influence  policy  or  affect 
representative  opinion  and  voting.  However,  finding  what  set  of  factors  influences 
policy  was  not  the  principal  purpose  of  these  studies;  rather,  the  studies  sought  to 
find  how  and  why  opinion  per  se  influences  policy  (when  it  does). 


CHAPTER  3 
RESPONSIVENESS 

Introduction 


The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  understand  something  about  representation,  but. 
as  stated  earlier,  developing  a theory  of  representation  is  dependent  on  the 
particular  definition  Because  representation  can  be  defined  in  many  ways,  the 
definition  of  it  will  be  circumscribed  as  a means  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  work, 
in  this  study,  the  term  representation  is  defined  as  policy  responsiveness,  which  is 
one  contemporary,  common  conception  of  representation  and  a fundamental 
criterion  to  assess  representative  democracy  as  a type  of  regime  Responsiveness, 
as  the  particular  definition  of  representation  used  here,  is  derived  from  a loose 

combination  of  some  of  the  positions  contained  in  the  normative  arguments  that 
were  identified  previously  in  Chapter  1 

More  specifically,  policy  responsiveness  is  comprised  of  the  following 
attributes:  delegate  role,  district  focus,  lawmaking,  and  individual-level  analysis. 
That  is,  responsiveness  is  conceptualized  using  a definition  that  (1)  requires 
constituency  opinion  to  be  the  guide  for  pursuing  interest,  meaning  that  the 
representative  heeds  constituent  opinion;  (2)  focuses  on  the  geographic 
constituency  as  the  object  of  the  representative's  attention  Mth  regard  to  soliciting 
guidance  on  voting  behavior;  (3)  examines  the  legislator  as  a lawmaker;  and  (4) 
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uses  the  individual  legislator  (instead  of  the  institution)  as  the  object  of  analysis. 
In  sum,  this  loosely  constructed  definition  of  responsiveness  argues  that  individual 
legislators  should  act  on  behalf  of  their  geographic  constituency  by  pursuing  its 
interest  through  voting  that  produces  policy  that  is  in  accord  with  constituent 
opinion. 

Congruence 

In  review,  many  representation  studies  have  measured  responsiveness  by 
using  public  policy  and  public  opinion.  Empirically,  then,  responsiveness  can  be 
defined  as  the  relationship  between  constituent  opinion  and  public  policy.  More 
specifically,  to  explain  responsiveness,  these  studies  usually  used  public  opinion 
(as  the  independent  variable)  to  predict  policy  (as  the  dependent  variable). 
Frequently,  the  dependent  variable  in  these  studies  is  operationalized  as  either  (1) 
scales  derived  from  the  voting  behavior  or  opinion  of  the  individual  representatives, 
or  (2)  a legislative  outcome  derived  from  the  behavior  of  legislators  in  the 
aggregate.  Typically,  one  of  these  two  measures  representing  public  policy  is  then 
compared  to  public  opinion  while  using  a set  of  intervening  variables  to  identify  the 
specific  causes  that  affect  congruence. 

While  examining  this  relationship,  many  of  these  studies  have  shown  that 
public  opinion  is  an  important  factor  in  representative  decision-making,  although  it 
is  not  the  only  one3.  However,  this  study's  purpose  is  not  to  examine  what  factors 


3For  example,  other  broader  studies  (Clausen,  1973;  Kingdon,  1973)  show  that  factors  such  as 
party,  the  president,  and  other  legislators  also  influence  legislators’  decision-making. 
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(such  as  public  opinion)  determine  or  predict  congressional  voting  behavior. 
Rather,  more  narrowly,  this  study  examines  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  and 
public  policy  are  congruent  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what  causes  influence  this 
relationship.  Unfortunately,  though,  other  research  into  the  issue  of  responsive 
government  has  not  adequately  explored  this  distinction  while  studying  the  concept 
of  congruence  as  a variable.  So,  to  rectify  these  problems,  this  study  combines  the 
variables  of  public  opinion  and  public  policy  to  form  a measure  of  congruence  as 
the  dependent  variable,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  measure  the  degree  of  opinion- 
policy  congruence.  Consequently,  because  this  study  hopes  to  explain 
responsiveness,  making  congruence  (not  policy)  the  dependent  variable  should 
better  enable  a more  direct  means  for  identifying  and  explaining  the  cause  of 
opinion-policy  congruence. 


Policy  Measure 

Unit-of-Analvsis 

For  the  policy  component  of  the  congruence  variable,  the  unit-of-analysis  is 
the  individual  legislator,  as  opposed  to  an  aggregate  legislative  outcome.  Although 
public  policy  outcomes  can  provide  information  regarding  the  degree  of  opinion- 
policy  congruence,  conducting  an  individual-level  analysis  may  reveal  better  the 
causes  of  policy  congruence  because  individual-level  analysis  concentrates  on  a 
legislator's  voting  behavior  rather  than  on  collective  behavior.  In  further  refining  the 
policy  measure,  legislative  voting  is  used  instead  of  representative  opinion  because 
the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if  legislators  “vote”  or  produce  policy  in 
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accordance  with  constituency  opinion,  not  whether  representatives  hold  opinions 
similar  to  their  constituents.  Lastly,  in  contrast  to  many  studies,  this  paper  uses 
senators  instead  of  representatives.  Senators  are  examined  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  there  are  structural  differences  (e.g.,  length  of  term,  geography, 
constituency)  between  the  House  and  Senate,  examining  representation  in  the 
Senate  can  add  to  understanding  the  representational  process.  Secondly,  using 
senators  permits  constituency  opinion  data  to  be  drawn  from  the  state,  as  opposed 
to  just  individual  districts.  Consequently,  because  studies  (e  g.,  NES)  that  collect 
survey  data  at  the  state-level  generally  use  larger  constituency  samples,  the 
statistical  findings  should  be  stronger  than  those  that  rely  on  a small  number  of 
cases  obtained  form  the  congressional  districts. 

Operationalization 

The  policy  measure  of  the  congruence  variable  is  operationalized  by  using 
a multi-issue  index  derived  from  the  voting  data  of  99  U.S.  Senators4  for  the 
1989/1990  congressional  term.  The  index  used  is  the  American  Conservative 
Union  (ACU) 5 interest  group  rating,  which  measures  foreign,  social,  and  budgetary 
policies.  The  ACU  ratings  for  each  of  the  two  sessions  (comprising  approximately 
45  votes)  are  combined  to  form  a single  measure  for  each  senator.  The  measure 
or  scale  is  intended  to  roughly  capture  a senator’s  ideological  position  along  a 

4 One  senator  died,  so  there  was  no  voting  measure  for  him. 

initially,  this  study  considered  using  the  ratings  of  both  the  ACU  and  the  American  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA).  However,  the  two  ratings  were  correlated  (inversely)  at  r=,965,  so  only 
one  rating  was  used.  The  ACU  rating  was  used  because  ADA  ratings  count  absences  as  an  “against” 
vote. 
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conservative-liberal  dimension,  as  based  on  voting  behavior  across  a variety  of 
issue  areas.  Of  course,  using  this  measure  presupposes  that  legislative  voting  is 
unidimensional  along  a liberal-conservative  continuum  and  that  interest  group 
ratings  capture  this  ideology. 

There  is  evidence  to  support  both  these  claims.  Although  legislative  voting 
may  be  occasionally  multi-dimensional,  many  studies  have  established  that  voting 
is  usually  unidimensional  (Poole,  1988;  Poole  and  Rosenthal,  1997).  Specifically, 
Poole  and  Rosenthal  (1997)  examined  over  32,000  Senate  roll-call  votes  for  the 
period  1789  to  1985  and  found  that  the  unidimensional  spatial  model  along  party 
(based  on  a liberal-conservative  dimension)  predicted  roll-call  voting  better  than  the 
multi-dimensional  models.  Regarding  interest  group  rating  as  policy  measure, 
Smith  et  al.  (1988)  and  Poole  and  Rosenthal  (1997)  found  that  interest  group  rating 
correlated  highly  along  the  liberal-conservative  unidimensional  scale.  For  example. 
Poole  and  Rosenthal  (1997)  found  that,  for  the  96th  Congress  (1979-1980),  the 

Pearson  coefficient  between  their  liberal-conservative  voting  scale  and  the  ACU 
rating  was  .95. 

Results 

The  ACU  voting  scores,  which  are  scaled  0-100,  varied  greatly.  (See  Table 
3-2  for  a list  of  individual  senator's  voting  scores.)  More  specifically,  the  distribution 
of  voting  scores  was  bimodal  (see  Figures  3. 1 );  obviously,  Democrats,  who  had  an 
average  score  of  20,  tended  to  receive  low  scores  (or  a non-conservative  rating), 
and  Republicans,  who  had  an  average  score  of  78,  tended  to  receive  high  scores 


Frequency 
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Figure  3. 1 : Senate  Voting  Scores 
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Figure  3.2:  Senate  Republican  Voting  Scores 
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ACU  Scores 


Figure  3.3:  Senate  Democrat  Voting  Scores 
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Constituencv  Opinion 

Operationalization 

Survey  Questions.  State  constituency  opinion  is  developed  using  responses 
to  a group  of  specific  public  policy  questions  drawn  from  the  1988  National  Election 
Study’s  (NES)  Senate  Survey.  The  survey  is  comprised  of  3,145  respondents 
drawn  from  a 50-state,  nationwide  sample  that  used  the  state  as  the  sampling  unit. 
The  particular  group  of  questions  that  was  chosen  from  the  survey  is  intended  to 
reflect  issue  areas  that  are  similar  to  those  issue  areas  captured  by  the  legislative 
voting  scale.  Further,  the  constituent  opinion  scale,  like  the  legislative  voting  scale, 
is  intended  to  be  a liberal-conservative  one,  which  roughly  gauges  the  ideological 
dimension  that  represents  a respondent’s  attitude  toward  the  degree  of  government 
involvement  as  based  federal  spending.  Initially,  fourteen  questions  were  drawn 
from  the  survey  to  be  considered  as  items  to  comprise  the  scale  (Table  3.1). 

Drawing  on  the  data  from  the  original  response  options  to  each  question,  the 
response  categories  were  modified  so  as  to  be  scaled  along  a 3-point 
liberal/conservative  continuum.  The  scale  is  based  on  either  “more,”  “about  the 
same’’  or  “less”  government  spending  or  intervention  where  “1”  represents  a liberal 
score,  “2"  represents  a moderate  score,  and  “3”  represents  a conservative  score. 
Because  the  nature  of  the  issue  and  the  form  of  the  questions  varied  as  to  whether 
a response  was  liberal  or  conservative,  some  of  the  responses  were  re-coded 
accordingly.  For  example,  for  the  defense  question,  a “more  spending”  response 
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Table  3.1 : Constituency  Opinion  Questions 

1 Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  the  environment  be  increased 
decreased,  or  Kept  about  the  same? 


2.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  the  social  security  be  increased 
decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 


3.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  the  food  stamps  be  increased, 
decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 


4.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaranua 
be  increased,  decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 


5.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  government  assistance  to  the 
unemployed  be  increased,  decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 

6.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  Star  Wars  be  increased, 
decreased  or  kept  about  the  same? 

7.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  care  for  the  elderly  be 
increased,  decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 

8.  Should  federal  spending  on  fjghting_A|DS  the  be  increased,  decreased,  or  kept  about 
the  same? 


9.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  child  care  be  increased,: 
decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 


10.  Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  defense  be  increased,  J 
decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 


1 1 Should  federal  spending  on  improving  and  protecting  medical  care  be  increased,  j 
decreased,  or  kept  about  the  same? 

12.  Should  federal  spending  on  fighting  racial  discrimination  be  increased,  decreased 
or  kept  about  the  same? 

i 

13.  Do  you  think  abortions  should  be  legal  under  all  circumstances,  only  under  certain 
circumstances,  or  never  legal  under  any  circumstances? 

14.  Some  people  feel  that  the  government  in  Washington  should  make  every  effort  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic  positions  of  blacks.  Others  feel  that  government 
should  not  make  any  special  effort  to  help  blacks  because  they  should  help  themselves. 
Where  would  you  place  yourself  on  a scale  where  one  means  you  feel  the  government 
should  make  every  effort  to  support  blacks  and  three  means  you  feel  the  government 
should  not  make  any  spedaljffortjo^help^acks  because  they  should  help  themselves? 
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would  constitute  a conservative  score  “3”;  whereas  for  the  food  stamps  question, 
a ‘more  spending”  response  would  constitute  a liberal  score  “1.” 

Individual  Scores.  After  recoding  the  responses  accordingly  for  the  14- 
questions,  the  opinion  score  was  computed  for  each  respondent,  except  for  those 
who  answered  “don’t  knoW’  or  “refused”  to  more  than  4 of  the  14  questions.  To 
prevent  these  respondents  from  possibly  skewing  a state’s  opinion  score,  those 
who  answered  fewer  than  1 1 (78%)  of  the  questions  were  excluded  as  cases.  After 
excluding  these  cases  (which  was  only  4%  of  the  original  3,145  respondents),  the 
remainder  of  the  respondents  (i.e.,  those  who  answered  1 1 or  more  questions)  who 
had  any  “don’t  know”  or  “refused”  answers  had  their  responses  replaced  using  the 
series  mean.  Replacing  the  missing  data  enabled  using  3,037  respondents  instead 
of  just  those  respondents  who  answered  all  the  questions,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  using  only  approximately  1,900  respondents.  The  missing  data  were 
replaced  using  the  series  mean  as  developed  from  each  state’s  set  of  respondents 
rather  than  the  developing  a mean  based  on  the  national  sample.  The  state  mean 
was  used  instead  of  the  national  mean  because  the  object  of  analysis  is  the  state 
and  using  the  national  mean  reduced  the  interstate  variation  of  the  state  opinion 
score  (which  poses  a problem  for  regression,  as  discussed  later) . 

Scaled  Scores.  Next,  each  respondent's  answer  to  each  of  the  14  questions 
was  added  together  to  form  a scale.  The  scores  for  each  of  the  individual 
respondents  were  computed  from  the  14-items  or  questions,  each  of  which  itself 
has  a 3-point  response  scale;  thus,  the  opinion  scale  is  a 28-point  scale,  arrayed 
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from  14  (i.e  , 14x1)  to  42  (i.e.,  14x3).  The  scale  was  then  subjected  to  a reliability 
analysis  (Cronback’s  Alpha);  the  scale  produced  a reliability  coefficient  of  64.13. 
To  improve  inter-item  correlation,  an  analysis  was  completed  to  determine  the  effect 
of  removing  any  items.  The  abortion  item  was  the  only  item  that  produced  a greater 
inter-item  correlation  when  removed.  Removing  this  question  improved  the 
reliability  modestly  to  .6716;  therefore,  the  abortion  question  was  removed  from  the 
final  opinion  scale.  Removing  the  abortion  question  produced  a final  scale  ranging 
from  13  to  39  where  13  represents  the  most  liberal  score  and  39  represents  the 
most  conservative  score. 

State  Scores.  After  replacing  the  mean  and  conducting  a reliability  analysis, 
the  3,037  individual  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  their  state  residency. 
The  average  number  of  respondents  per  state  is  60,  ranging  from  32  to  84.  Next, 
to  form  a state  constituency  opinion  score,  the  scores  of  all  of  a state’s  respondents 
were  added  together  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  the  state’s  respondents. 
For  example,  the  opinion  score  (i.e.,  13  to  39)  of  each  of  the  respondents  from 
Florida  was  added  together  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  respondents  (which 
for  Florida  was  57). 

Results 

Because  the  state  mean  constituency  score  is  derived  from  the  respondents 
individual  scores,  the  state  mean  opinion  score  also  has  the  same  26-point  (13-39) 
scale  as  the  individual  scores.  The  mean  score  of  the  50  states’  constituency 
scores  is  21.15,  indicating  that  opinion  along  this  particular  scale  tends  to  be  more 
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liberal  than  conservative.  However,  this  liberal  leaning  is  not  surprising  because 
12  of  the  13  questions  comprising  the  constituency  opinion  scale  were  questions 
that  asked  specifically  about  spending,  which  usually  have  a strong  affirmative  bias. 
Unexpectedly,  the  range  of  state  opinion  scores,  although  normally  distributed,  is 
only  about  five  points  (19.53  for  Massachusetts  to  24.36  for  Arkansas)  across  a 26- 
point  scale;  this  indicates  that  interstate  opinion  varies  little  if  any,  especially  when 
considering  sampling  confidence  intervals.  (See  Figure  3.4.) 


State  Opinion  Score 

Figure  3.4:  State  Opinion  Scores 
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Conqruence  Measure 

Operationalization 

The  opinion-policy,  or  congruence,  variable  is  formed  using  the  policy  score 
and  the  state  constituency  opinion  score  togther.6  More  specifically,  the  state's 
mean  constituency  opinion  score  is  subtracted  from  each  of  the  state’s  respective 
senator’s  ACU  interest  group  rating;  this  creates  an  ideological  difference  score. 
However,  before  calculating  the  difference  score,  each  scale’s  midpoint  was  made 
equivalent  to  one  another  by  using  the  standardized  (or  Z)  scores7;  this  was  done 
because  the  public  opinion  scale  and  congressional  voting  scale  have  different 
ranges  from  one  another  (see  Achen,  1978).  In  further  refining  the  difference 
measure,  the  absolute  difference  is  used;  this  enables  gauging  how  far  a senator 
is  from  the  constituency  ideologically,  where  “0”  represents  perfect  congruence. 
So,  more  formally,  the  arithmetical  expression  is  represented  by: 

Difference  Score  = | Z (ACU)  - Z(State  constituency  score)  | 

Therefore,  a low  difference  score  means  that  the  senator  and  the 
constituency  are  close  to  one  another  ideologically  (i.e. , there  is  strong 
congruence);  and  a high  difference  score  means  that  the  senator  and  the 
constituency  are  far  from  one  another  ideologically  (i.e.,  there  is  weak  congruence). 
However,  to  make  the  measure  representing  the  concept  of  congruence  easier  to 

6 

A bivariate  analysis  between  state  opinion  and  voting  score  produced  a Pearson  correlation  of 
252. 

Standardizing  converts  the  mean  to  zero  and  the  individual  scores  to  unit  measured  in  standard 
deviations. 
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interpret  (especially  during  the  multivariate  analysis),  the  difference  score  is 
converted  so  that  a high  score,  instead  of  a low  score,  represents  greater 
congruence  This  is  done  by  subtracting  each  difference  score  from  the  largest 
standardized  difference  score,  which  for  this  set  of  data  is  4.56.  Therefore,  this 
conversion  is  represented  by  the  equation. 

Congruence  = 4.56-  Difference  Score 

Results 

Converting  the  difference  score  to  the  congruence  score  for  each  of  the  99 
senators  produced  a set  of  congruence  scores  (see  Table  3.1),  measured  in  Z- 
scores,  that  ranges  from  0 (least  congruent)  to  4.55  (most  congruent).  The  majority 
of  the  scores  centered  near  the  median  of  3.91,  which  indicates  the  majority  of 
cases  show  a large  degree  of  congruence.  However,  the  mean  was  3.65,  indicating 
that  the  distribution  of  scores  is  mildly  skewed  (-2.124)  to  the  left  as  shown  by  the 
histogram  in  Figure  3.5.  Therefore,  the  data  comprising  the  congruence  variable 
were  transformed.  Transformation  is  a common  statistical  method  that  changes  the 
distribution  of  the  data  set  to  one  that  is  more  normal,  which  is  a necessary 
condition  for  parametric  statistics  such  as  regression  analysis.  Mathematically, 
transformation  converts  the  data  set  to  different  units  of  measure  by  multiplying  or 
dividing  each  datum  by  some  number  that  best  moves  the  data  toward  a normal 
distribution  (Wetherill,  1981).  Transforming  the  congruence  variable  to  the  fourth 
power  (x4)  produced  the  best  normal  distribution  for  this  particular  data  set,  as 
indicated  by  an  improved  skewness  measure  (-.125).  (See  Figure  3.6). 
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Figure  3.5:  Untransformed  Congruence  Scores 
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Figure  3.6:  Transformed  Congruence  Scores 


Table  3.2:  Senator’s  ACU  and  Congruence  Scores 


Senator/State 

ACU 

CG 

Senator/Sate 

ACU 

CG 

Adams/WA 

7 

4.41 

Deconcini/AZ 

26 

3 48 

Armstrong/CO 

97 

2.52 

Dixon/IL 

35 

4.46 

Baucus/MT 

30 

4.14 

Dodd/CT 

17 

4.54 

Bentsen/TX 

34 

3.33 

Dole/KS 

85 

3.67 

Biden/DE 

11 

3.82 

Domenici//NM 

69 

3.17 

Bingaman/NM 

17 

4.36 

Durenburger/MN 

43 

4.32 

Bond/MO 

81 

4.41 

Exon/NE 

49 

2.32 

Boren/OK 

43 

3.56 

Ford/KY 

30 

4.52 

Boshwitz/MN 

74 

3.44 

Fowler/GA 

11 

3.31 

Bradley/NJ 

14 

4.26 

Gam/UT 

96 

3.47 

Breaux/LA 

35 

3.73 

Glen/OH 

18 

3.91 

Bryan/NV 

30 

4.26 

Gore/TN 

14 

4 32 

Bumpers/AR 

16 

.00 

Gorton/WA 

77 

2.60 

Burdick/ND 

10 

2.52 

Graham/FL 

33 

4 26 

Burn/MT 

88 

3.24 

Gramm/TX 

94 

3.99 

Byrd/WV 

20 

4.54 

Grassley/IW 

91 

2.77 

Chafee/RI 

41 

3.78 

Harkin/IA 

17 

4.21 

Coats/I  N 

91 

3.28 

Hatch/UT 

90 

3.65 

Cochran/MS 

8 

2.81 

Hatfield/OR 

33 

3,81 

Cohen/ME 

49 

3.96 

Helfin/AL 

66 

3.95 

I Conrad/ND 

21 

2.85 

Heinz/PA 

51 

3.12 

Cranston/CA 

2 

2.96 

Helms/NC 

100 

3.36 

DAmato/NY 

59 

2.49 

Hollings/SC 

49 

3.72 

Danforth/MO 

57 

3.98 

Humphry/NH 

91 

3.28 

Daschle/SD 

8 

2.66 

Inouye/HA 

13 

3.94 

ACU=ACU  Voting  Score 
CG=Congruence  Score 


Table  3.2:  Continued 


Senator/State 

ACU 

CG 

Senator/Sate 

ACU 

CG 

JeffordsA/T 

18 

4.23 

Pell/RI 

11 

4 41 

Johnson/LA 

35 

3.46 

Pressler/SD 

79 

4.18 

Kassenbaum/KS 

35 

4.49 

Pryor/AR 

23 

.21 

Katsen.WI 

60 

1.96 

Ried/NV 

25 

4 41 

Kennedy/MA 

3 

3.89 

Riegle/MI 

10 

3.66 

Kerry  /MA 

8 

1.18 

RobbA/A 

29 

3.50 

Kerry/NE 

12 

3.74 

RockefellerAAA/ 

13 

4.07 

Kohl/WI 

10 

4.37 

Roth/DE 

84 

2.95 

Lautenbaum/NJ 

5 

4.00 

Rudmann/NH 

74 

3.59 

LeahyA/T 

0 

3.76 

Stanford/NC 

18 

3.27 

Levin/Ml 

18 

3.90 

Sarbannes/MD 

5 

4 06 

Lieberman/CT 

27 

4.01 

Sasser/TN 

8 

4.01 

Lott/MS 

94 

2.39 

Shelby/A  L 

59 

3.71 

Lugar/IN 

79 

4.27 

Simon/IL 

13 

3.81 

Mack/FL 

96 

2.86 

SimpsonA/VY 

72 

4.08 

McCain/AZ 

90 

3.47 

Spector/PA 

53 

3.09 

McClure/ID 

92 

4.05 

Stevens/A  K 

59 

4.17 

McConnell/KY 

89 

2.87 

Sy  mm  s/ID 

98 

3.87 

Metzenbaum/OH 

8 

3.59 

Sanford/NC 

18 

3.21 

Mikulski/MD 

6 

4.03 

Thurmond/SC 

90 

4.08 

Mitchell/ME 

10 

4.11 

WallopA/VY 

100 

4.12 

Moynihan/NY 

4 

4.23 

WarnerA/A 

80 

4.01 

Murkowski/AK 

78 

4.30 

Wilson/CA 

71 

3.86 

Nunn/GA 

40 

4.07 

Wirth/CO 

8 

3.77 

Packwood/OR 

91 

3.58 

ACU=ACU  Voting  Score 
CG=Congruence  Score 


CHAPTER  4 

CONGRUENCE  DETERMINANTS 
Introduction 

Under  the  normative  definition  of  representation  as  presented  in  the  previous 
chapter,  a significant  degree  of  responsiveness  exits.  However,  to  this  point, 
representation  and  responsiveness  have  only  been  defined  descriptively  using  the 
concept  of  congruence.  But  this  study’s  primary  purpose  is  not  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  opinion  and  policy  are  congruent  or  the  extent  to  which  opinion 
affects  legislative  policy  voting  relative  to  other  legislative  voting  influences. 
Instead,  this  study  examines  congruence,  regardless  of  its  extent,  only  as  means 
to  find  the  causes  of  congruence  that  may  provide  evidence  that  leads  to 
developing  a partial,  explanatory  theory  of  representation.  However,  before 
proposing  some  potential  causes  of  congruence,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how 
congruence  or  responsiveness  occurs.  Inherently,  proposing  a theory  of 
representation  within  the  context  of  democratic  theory  entails  considering  through 
what  means  the  citizenry  “controls”  legislators  to  influence  the  direction  of  public 
policy. 

Constituent  Control  Theory 

The  task  of  identifying  the  variables  that  may  affect  congruence  requires  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  principal  theories  regarding  how  constituent  control  should 
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occur  within  a representative  democracy.  Theoretically,  the  primary  method  that 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  popular  control  is  elections.  Therefore,  exploring  how 
responsiveness  occurs  and  identifying  its  specific  causes  requires  examining  the 
election  processes  to  determine  the  behavior  associated  with  the  voters  and 
candidates.  Several  sets  of  conditions  pertaining  to  both  the  constituents  and 
legislators  have  been  posited  as  prerequisites  that  enable  representative 
democracy's  ability  to  ensure  citizen  control  and  policy  responsiveness.  One 
proposition,  often  referred  to  by  the  concept  of  "civic  man,"  is  that  citizens  must 
participate  politically.  That  is,  citizens  must  be  active,  interested,  knowledgeable, 
hold  opinions,  and  vote  for  candidates  based  in  part  on  ideology.  A second  major 
set  of  conditions  is  that  candidates  must  offer  voters  clear,  distinct  policy  choices, 
know  public  opinion,  and  behave  rationally  by  pursuing  a voting  strategy  that  will 
fulfill  the  goal  of  reelection  (Downs,  1957).  Theoretically,  if  these  conditions  are 
present,  then  policy  congruence  should  occur  through  a process  by  which  (1) 
politicians,  while  fearing  constituent  oversight  and  pursuing  reelection,  employ  a 
voting  pattern  that  is  in  accord  with  constituent  opinion;  or  (2)  constituents  elect 
candidates  who  are  ideologically  similar  to  themselves  and  are  thereby  predisposed 
to  vote  with  a constituency  (Miller  and  Stokes,  1963;  Luttbeg,  1974;  Erikson,  1978). 

In  considering  the  causes  of  responsiveness  within  the  context  of  the  above 
theory,  the  following  variables  have  been  developed.  The  causes  are  really 
constituency  and  representative  characteristics  that  underlie  the  above  electoral 
control  model.  For  example,  a few  constituency  characteristics,  explored  at  the 
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state  (aggregate)  level,  are  state  heterogeneity,  voter  turnout,  and  state  population. 
Some  examples  of  representative  characteristics,  which  are  at  the  individual  level, 
are  electoral  margin,  seniority,  and  knowledge  of  constituency  opinion.  Together, 
these  two  general  categories  produce  many  hypotheses  regarding  the  potential 
cause  of  congruence  or  policy  responsiveness  with  regard  to  electoral  control.  In 
sum,  the  purpose  of  the  next  several  sections  is  to  (1)  identify  a group  of  variables 
(whether  constituency-based  or  representative-based)  that  most  likely  affect 
opinion-policy  congruence,  and  (2)  explain  why  these  variables  may  affect 
congruence. 

Constituency  Characteristics 

Political  Participation 

Activity.  Political  activity  is  important  because  it  is  one  means  by  which 
constituents  can  control  who  is  elected  and  influence  politicians.  Political  activity 
can  occur  through  a variety  of  ways,  such  as  working  on  a campaign,  contributing 
money,  protesting,  writing  a letter  to  a official,  contacting  an  official,  or  voting 
(Conway,  1985).  Although  there  are  many  forms,  two  of  the  most  common  are 
voting  and  citizen  contact  (Verba  and  Nie  1972).  However,  as  mentioned  by  Verba 
and  Nie  (1972),  even  though  citizen  contact  may  be  “important  in  filling  in  policy 
gaps  and  adjusting  policy  to  the  individual, "contact  would  likely  be  only  be  directed 
toward  narrow  parochial  problems  (p.33).  They  conclude  that  the  “larger  political 
questions  would  remain  outside  popular  control”  (p.33).  Based  on  this  rationale, 
the  fact  that  voting  is  the  most  common,  and  that  elections  have  the  greatest 
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potential  impact  on  collective  popular  control,  this  study  uses  voting  as  the  measure 
of  political  activity  to  assess  its  effect  on  congruence.  More  specifically,  because 
the  state  is  used  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  voting  is  measured  as  a state’s  voter 
turnout.1 

As  a measure  of  political  activity,  then,  how  does  voter  turnout  affect 
congruence?  Powell  (1982)  and  Vera  and  Nie  (1972)  argue  that  high  voter  turnout 
may  produce  more  congruence  because  more  activists  participating  will  lead 
(statistically)  to  the  activists'  preferences  being  more  similar  to  the  constituency  as 
a whole.  Conversely,  low  turnout  may  decrease  congruence  because  legislators 
may  cater  their  policy  positions  toward  the  activists.  Thus,  drawing  on  these 
arguments,  this  study  examines  whether  turnout  affects  congruence.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  high  turnout  will  increase  congruence  because  as  more  voters 
go  to  the  polls,  they  will  become  more  representative  of  the  geographic 
constituency  as  a whole  and  thus  elect  a candidate  who  reflects  their  views  rather 
than  those  of  activists  who  may  hold  more  extreme  opinions  or  at  least  be 
unrepresentative  of  the  mean  or  median  voter. 

Knowledge.  Within  the  electoral  control  model,  citizen  knowledge  of  issues 
and  candidate  positions  is  important  because  it  is  the  basis  for  constituents  voting 
for  like-minded  legislators  and  controlling  legislators  during  the  intra-election 
period.  Citizen  political  knowledge  about  issues  and  candidates  may  be  gathered 


because  the  parameter  of  state  voter  turnout  is  known,  this  was  the  measure  used  instead  of 
a statistic  based  on  the  sample  of  respondents. 
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from  a variety  of  sources.  One  primary  source  is  the  media,  and  according  to  the 
Roper  Poll,  which  asks  people  from  where  they  get  most  of  their  news,  television 
and  the  newspaper  are  the  most  common  (Yeric  and  Todd,  1989).  Of  these,  the 
televison  is  used  more,  but  studies  have  shown  that,  comparatively,  reading  a 
newspaper,  because  it  contains  more  information  and  requires  greater 
concentration  (1)  improves  one’s  comprehension  of  the  news  (Robinson  and  Levy, 
1986),  (2)  makes  one  more  informed  about  issues  (Graber,  1984),  and  (3)  makes 
one  more  informed  regarding  candidate  positions  (Erikson  and  Tedin,  1995). 
Therefore,  because  the  newspaper  is  one  important  source,  the  concept  of  political 
knowledge  is  measured  using  the  percent  of  a state’s  respondents  who 
acknowledged  reading  the  newspaper  everyday.  It  is  hypothesized  that  those 
states  which  have  a higher  level  of  knowledge  (i.e.,  reading  the  newspaper)  will 
have  a greater  level  of  congruence. 

interest.  Citizen  interest  in  politics  or  a campaign  can  be  considered  to  be 
one  measure  of  how  motivated  constituents  are  to  participate  and  become 
knowledgeable.  For  example,  Campbell  et  al.  (1964)  found  that  a greater 
expressed  interest  in  the  campaign  increased  turnout.  Therefore,  it  is  hypothesized 
that  greater  levels  of  state  constituency  interest,  through  the  intervening  variables 
of  political  activity  and  political  knowledge,  will  increase  congruence.  Interest  is 
operationalized  by  measuring  the  percent  of  respondents  who  stated  that  they  were 
“very  interested”  in  the  campaign. 
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Heterogeneitv 

The  political  environment  in  which  politicians  operate  may  affect  how  they 
behave,  and  one  of  these  components  is  the  ideological  composition  of  the  state’s 
constituency.  A politically  or  ideologically  heterogeneous  constituency  can, 
spatially,  produce  public  opinion  that  is  (at  the  least)  bi-model.  Conversely,  an 
ideologically  homogenous  state  would  likely  produce  a more  uni-model  opinion 
distribution.  Theoretically,  then,  a homogeneous  state,  with  public  opinion  normally 
distributed  and  concentrated  toward  the  center,  should  permit  rational  candidates 
to  move  toward  the  middle  if  their  goal  is  to  maximize  votes  to  win  election. 
However,  a heterogeneous  state,  because  of  a varied  opinion  distribution,  may  not 
contain  a mean  (as  a measure  of  central  tendency)  that  represents  the  typical  voter. 
This  condition  could  cause  a candidate  to  diverge  from  the  mean  to  seek  votes  and 
support  from  loyalists  such  as  party  members  or  special  interest  groups.  If  so,  then 
a greater  level  of  intra-state  heterogeneity  may  reduce  the  level  of  representation, 
at  least  in  terms  of  senators  voting  in  accord  with  the  state's  mean  or  median 
opinion  (Powell,  1982).  State  heterogeneity  is  measured  using  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  fourth  quartiles  (interquartile  difference)  along  a scale 
comprised  of  a state’s  respondents’  self-identified  ideological  position  measured 
dichotomously  as  either  liberal  or  conservative. 

State  Population 

A second  environmental  condition  that  may  affect  how  a representative 
behaves  is  state  population.  Population  may  have  a bearing  on  congruence 
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regarding  the  ability  of  senators  to  know  public  opinion.  That  is,  senators  from 
large  states  may  have  more  difficulty  gauging  public  opinion  simply  because  of  a 
large  senator-constituent  ratio.  For  example,  a senator  from  California  represents 
approximately  30  million  people,  but  a senator  from  North  Dakota  represents  only 
about  one  million  people.  Therefore,  it  is  hypothesized  that  a smaller  state 
population  will  be  more  congruent,  although  the  effect  may  be  indirect.  The  effect 
of  state  population  on  congruence  may  be  the  result  of  acting  through  the 
intervening  variables  of  turnout  or  heterogeneity  if,  state  population  substantially 
affects  state  turnout  and  state  heterogeneity. 

Legislator  Characteristics 

Senatorial  Knowledge 

Under  an  instructed  or  delegate  model  of  representation,  congruence  should 
increase  as  representatives  have  a greater  knowledge  of  constituent  opinion. 
However,  representatives  must  know  constituent  opinion  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
it  (unless  a representative  happens  to  possess  very  similar  opinions  to 
constituency,  either  due  to  chance  or  constituents  electing  like-minded 
representatives).  Politicians  obtain  information  about  constituency  opinion  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  such  as  public  opinion  polls,  constituency  questionnaires, 
election  returns,  mail,  and  attentive  constituents  (those  who  solicit  attention  and 
provide  advice)  (Erikson  and  Tedin,  1995).  So,  rather  than  use  any  one,  single 
source  for  senatorial  knowledge,  the  amount  of  political  experience  is  used  as  a 
broad  (albeit  crude)  measure  for  assessing  a senator’s  knowledge  of  constituent 
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opinion.  The  rationale  for  using  this  measure  is  based  on  the  proposition  that 
previous  political  experience  “educates”  a politician  regarding  constituent  opinion. 
Therefore,  it  is  hypothesized  that  congruence  should  increase  for  those  senators 
who  have  more  experience.  Experience,  as  a proxy  for  knowledge,  is  measured  as 
the  number  of  years  of  combined  experience  that  a senator  has  as  either  a state 
legislator,  governor,  or  U S.  representative. 

Electoral  Margin 

If  elections  are  the  principal  mechanism  that  provides  public  control  over 
legislators  with  regard  to  inducing  them  to  move  their  policy  positions,  then  electoral 
margin  provides  one  measure  that  can  be  used  as  a diagnostic  tool  in  assessing 
the  effect  of  elections  on  congruence.  Of  course,  this  latter  proposition 
presupposes  that  several  sub-conditions  pertaining  to  constituency  and 
representative  behavior  are  satisfied.  First,  electoral  margin  is  an  indication  of  the 
degree  of  constituent  satisfaction  with  candidates,  and  this  satisfaction  is,  in  part, 
based  on  the  constituency’s  evaluation  of  the  politician’s  ideological  position  or 
voting  behavior  (either  prospectively  or  retroactively).  Second,  legislators,  as 
candidates  seeking  election,  use  electoral  margin  as  means  to  evaluate  their 
electoral  security  from  which  they  will  adjust  their  policy  positions  toward  the 
constituency  to  garner  more  votes.  Therefore,  under  these  conditions,  a low 
electoral  margin  may  indicate  that  a candidate  was  too  far  from  the  mean  voter, 
which  should  cause  the  representative  to  move  closer  to  the  median  voter  and 
thereby  increase  congruence  (Downs,  1957;  Sullivan  and  Uslaner,  1978).  So, 
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empirically,  a lower  electoral  margin  (measured  as  the  senator's  percent  margin 
over  the  nearest  competitor)  should  produce  more  congruence. 

Trimester 

Because  constituent  evaluation  of  legislative  policy  positions  or  voting 
behavior  has  been  posited  as  one  source  of  congruence,  the  senators  trimester  is 
also  used  as  a variable.  The  proposition  that  the  relationship  between  constituent 
knowledge  and  legislative  voting  behavior  may  affect  congruence  should  be  more 
important  near  election  time  because  (1)  voters  are  supposedly  paying  more 
attention  to  a senator’s  position  and  (2)  senators  as  candidates  are  assessing 
public  opinion.  Therefore,  senators,  as  a means  to  gain  electoral  support,  may 
heed  constituent  opinion  more  during  their  third  biennial  period  rather  than  the 
early  or  middle  period  of  their  term.  If  so,  then  senators  should  be  more  congruent 
closer  to  election.  Trimester  is  measured  as  what  biennial  period  of  the  term  the 
senator  was  in,  either  1,  2 or  3,  during  the  period  1989-1990  (which  was  the  period 
across  that  congruence  was  measured).  For  example,  if  the  senator  was  elected 
in  1988,  then  the  trimester  period  would  be  1;  if  the  senator  was  elected  in  1984, 
then  the  period  would  be  3. 

Seniority 

As  another  legislator  characteristic,  seniority  may  have  an  effect  on 
congruence  if  senators  with  more  time  in  office  have  a different  voting  strategy  than 
less  senior  members.  One  area  that  may  affect  congruence  is  the  voting  cues  used 
by  senators.  Because  long-term  incumbents  may  have  developed  a variety  of 
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voting  cues  other  than  public  opinion,  seniority  may  reduce  representation. 
Secondly,  seniority  may  reduce  congruence  because  incumbents  may  be  slow  to 
change  ideologically  to  an  evolving  constituency  (Powell,  1982).  Therefore,  in 
either  case,  the  greater  the  seniority,  the  less  likely  a senator  may  be  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  constituent  opinion.  Seniority  is  measured  simply  as  the  number 
of  years  in  office  as  a senator. 

PAC  Money 

Money  is  the  fundamental  resource  that  enables  candidates  to  conduct 
campaigns,  so  an  important  substantive  and  empirical  question  regarding  the  issue 
of  congruence  is:  does  the  source  of  these  funds  affect  congruence?  The  primary 
sources  are  individual  contributors,  parties,  and  political  action  committees  (PAC). 
More  specifically,  over  the  last  over  the  last  20  years,  the  percentage  of  money 
from  PACs  has  become  increasingly  large;  in  1992,  PAC  money  accounted  for  24% 
of  campaign  contributions.  Recently,  money  from  PACs,  as  the  financial  resource 
of  interest  groups,  has  been  touted  as  the  bane  of  the  political  system  and 
representation.  Although  conventional  wisdom  and  some  research  (Langbein, 
1986)  argues  that  PAC  money  "buys"  votes,  research  regarding  the  effect  of  PAC 
money  on  a representative's  vote  choice  is  varied  and  usually  dependent  on  the 
issue  area  and  issue  salience  (Masters  and  Zardkoohi,  1 988).  To  test  the  effect  of 
PAC  money  on  congruence,  via  influencing  legislative  voting,  this  study  examines 
the  effect  of  PAC  money  on  congruence.  Based  on  the  supposition  that  PAC 
money  is  used  to  promote  special  interests  (which  are  supposedly  often  contrary 
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to  broad  constituent  interest),  it  is  hypothesized  that  congruence  wilt  lessen  as  more 
PAC  money  is  contributed  to  a representative.  PAC  money  is  operationalized  as 
the  percent  of  PAC  money  received  relative  to  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
received  by  the  senator  for  the  preceding  election  period. 

Party 

Because  Democratic  senators  are  ideologically  different  from  Republican 
senators  and,  therefore,  vote  differently,  the  two  groups  may  also  use  a different 
voting  calculus  or  perspective  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  should  or  can  vote 
in  accord  with  constituent  opinion.  That  is,  do  senators  from  different  parties  adopt 
or  exhibit  a voting  strategy  or  representational  style  that  is  similar  to  the  trustee  and 
delegate  models?  If  so,  then  party  identification  may  affect  congruence. 
Empirically,  then,  are  Democratic  or  Republican  senators  more  responsive? 
Representative  Characteristics 

Congruence  may  not  be  achieved  so  much  through  some  of  the  more  overt 
causes  listed  above.  That  is,  congruence  may  be  achieved  more  passively 
stemming  from  the  qualities  or  characteristics  inherent  in  senator’s  personality  or 
character.  Therefore,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  electing  representatives  with  certain 
particular  backgrounds  may  enhance  congruence.  This  can  occur  through  a couple 
of  processes.  First,  a senator’s  background  by  itself  may  predispose  the 
representative  to  vote  with  constituent  opinion  or  act  as  a delegate);  for  example, 
women  or  blacks  may  be  more  likely  to  heed  constituent  opinion.  Second,  as 
suggested  by  the  descriptive  model  of  representation,  congruence  may  increase  as 
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the  socioeconomic  similarity  between  the  constituency  and  representative  becomes 
closer  if  socioeconomic  similarity  leads  to  similar  ideological  perspectives. 

To  explore  these  possibilities,  several  representative  traits  are  used  as 
variables,  such  as,  occupation,  education,  race,  age,  and  gender.  Occupation  is 
measured  dichotomously  as  being  a lawyer  or  non-lawyer;  and  education  is 
measured  ordinally  as  high  school,  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  or  Doctoral  degrees. 
Based  on  the  above  discussion,  it  is  hypothesized  that  (1)  some  representative 
traits  may  produce  more  congruence  than  others;  and  (2)  lawyers  and  those  more 
educated  will  be  less  congruent  because  they  are  less  like  their  constituencies 
because  they  have  higher  a socioeconomic  status  and  are  thus  less  ideologically 
close. 

Constituent-Representative  Relationship 

Partisan  Difference 

Rationale.  The  previous  discussions  suggested  that  congruence  was 
affected  primarily  though  influencing  the  representative’s  behavior.  However,  like 
the  process  suggested  by  the  descriptive  model,  congruence  may  be  the  result  of 
a less  coercive  process.  That  is,  the  electoral  process  may  produce  congruence 
as  a result  of  the  constituents  and  representatives  being  similar  to  one  another  on 
the  basis  of  other  common  characteristics.  For  instance,  one  factor  that  may  affect 
congruence  could  be  the  level  of  partisan  difference  between  a state’s  constituency 
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and  its  senator.  Specifically,  party  affiliation,  as  a rough  measure  of  ideology2,  may 
increase  or  decrease  the  level  of  congruence  as  a consequence  of  a 
representative's  party  affiliation  being  either  more  similar  or  less  similar  to  the 
affiliation  of  the  state’s  constituency.  For  example,  a Democratic  senator  from  a 
state  with  a high  proportion  of  constituents  who  are  Democrats  is  likely  to  have  or 
share  an  ideology  that  is  closer  than  that  of  a senator  who  has  only  a minority  of 
constituents  who  have  the  same  party  affiliation.  Under  this  model,  as 
representatives  vote  their  opinion  based  on  their  ideology,  they  may  also  be  voting 
in  accord  with  constituent  opinion.  Therefore,  congruence  can  occur  even  if  the 

representative  is  not  consciously  considering  constituent  opinion  or  being  overtly 
influenced  by  it. 

Hypothesis.  Based  on  the  above  rationale,  it  is  hypothesized  that  opinion- 
policy  congruence  will  rise  as  the  partisan  difference  between  the  constituency  and 
the  senator  deceases.  Empirically  testing  this  is  done  by  developing  a measure  of 
partisan  difference  between  the  state’s  constituency  and  its  representative  and  then 
comparing  it  to  the  congruence  variable. 

Measure.  The  partisan  (or  ideological)  difference  measure  is  derived  by 
assessing  the  difference  between  the  senator  and  the  constituency,  as  based  on 
the  party  affiliation  of  both  the  senator  and  the  constituency.  A senator’s  partisan 
or  ideological  measure  is  simply  his  party  identification,  either  Democrat  “1”  of 


earl^iS  S!HdieS  (N°rrander'  1997;  and  Kn'gM  and  Erikson,  1997)  have  shown  that  since  the 
another  that  'n^TeasJ?,y’  Partisanship  and  ideology  have  become  more  associated  with  one 
another,  that  is,  Republicans  tend  to  be  conservative,  and  Democrats  tend  to  be  liberal. 
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Republican  “0.”  State  constituency  partisanship  or  ideology  is  operationalized  as 
the  proportion  of  respondents  who  identify  themselves  as  a member  of  the  state's 
majority  party.  (For  example,  for  the  sample  of  respondents  from  Alabama,  51% 
identified  themselves  as  Democrat;  thus,  the  Alabama’s  majority  party  is  Democrat 
and  its  proportional  partisan  score  is  .51.)  After  obtaining  the  senator’s  score  and 
the  state  constituency  score,  the  two  are  then  subtracted  from  one  another  to  obtain 
the  absolute  difference.  For  example,  Alabama’s  party  or  ideological  difference 
score,  which  is  .49,  is  derived  by  subtracting  the  state  partisan  score,  .51  (slightly 
Democratic),  from  the  senator’s  score,  “1”  (Democrat).  The  absolute  difference 
between  the  two  scores  represents  the  partisan  difference  between  the  state’s 
constituency  and  its  respective  senator.  Therefore,  the  lower  the  partisan  score, 
the  less  difference  there  is  between  the  constituency  and  the  senator;  and  the 
higher  the  score,  the  greater  the  difference  there  is  between  the  constituency  and 
the  senator. 

Sub-Constituencies 

When  examining  public  control,  the  issues  of  who  rules,  or  at  least  who  is 
represented,  is  an  important  question.  One  argument  suggests  that  elites  have  an 
inordinate  influence  due  to  greater  political  resources  (Dahl,  1961).  Thus,  because 
legislators  may  heed  some  groups'  opinions  more  than  others,  congruence  will  be 
examined  across  sub-constituencies.  To  further  refine  constituency  opinion, 
various  constituent  characteristics  will  be  identified  to  consider  several  sub- 
constituencies, such  as  partisans,  election  constituency,  race,  and  age.  Using 
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multiple  sub-constituencies  will  enable  a deeper  analysis  to  determine  (1)  if 
different  levels  of  opinion-policy  congruence  exist  among  different  constituents,  and 
(2)  which  factors  (independent  variables)  most  affect  opinion-policy  congruence 
within  these  groups. 

Conclusion 

The  above  hypotheses  were  derived  from  an  electoral  control  model  that  is 
comprised  of  numerous  conditions  that  reflect  normative  expectations  of  constituent 
and  representative  behavior.  However,  before  testing  these  hypothesis,  it  is 
necessary  to  address  whether  any  of  these  conditions  are  true.  These 
prerequisites,  as  longstanding  principles  used  to  support  a theory  of  representative 
democracy,  have  been  exhaustively  examined  empirically;  and  in  an  attempt  to  both 
challenge  and  support  these  conditions,  a rich  literature  employing  many  forms  of 
analysis  has  tried  to  uncover  the  degree  to  which  any  one  of  them  is  true. 

For  example,  surveys  show  that  only  a minority  of  citizens  are  political  active 
(even  as  voting)  or  keenly  interested  in  politics  (Conway,  1 985).  Further,  many 
people  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  representatives  or  senators  or  much  less  their 
representative’s  policy  positions  or  voting  activity  (Miller  and  Stokes,  1963),  but 
people  do  frequently  evaluate  performance  and  vote  retrospectively  (Fiorina,  1981 ). 
People  are  not  strongly  ideological  (Converse,  1964),  although  recent  research  has 
shown  that  voters  are  sophisticated  (Zaller,  1992)  and  hold  opinions  that  generally 
are  stable  after  controlling  for  measurement  error  and  question  format  (Erikson  and 
Tedin,  1997).  Finally,  early  research  (Campbell  et  al. , 1960)  showed  that  issue 
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voting  was  weak,  but  more  recent  research  has  shown  that  some  voters  evaluate 
candidates  based  on  issues  but  probably  in  conjunction  with  partisanship  and 
candidate  affection  (Markus  and  Converse,  1979;  Page  and  Jones,  1979).  As  for 
the  conditions  associated  with  representatives,  reelection  is  a goal,  although  so  is 
responsible  public  policy,  influence  in  Washington,  and  constituent  service 
(Kingdon,  1973).  Campaigns  do  provide  an  opportunity  for  information  about  the 
candidate  positions,  but  candidates  often  give  ambiguous  signals  about  policy 
positions  (Page  and  Brody,  1972).  However,  there  are  real  policy  differences 
between  Democratic  and  Republican  congressional  candidates  (Erikson  and 
Wright,  1993).  Lastly,  knowledge  of  constituency  opinion  is  weak  (Milller  and 
Stokes,  1963). 

In  sum,  then,  reality  only  partially  resembles  theory,  for  none  of  these 
conditions  of  the  electoral  control  model  are  fulfilled  perfectly.  However,  the  nature 
of  this  study’s  design  does  not  demand  that  these  conditions  be  met  absolutely,  the 
model  only  requires  that  most  of  the  conditions  are  met  some  of  the  time  to  some 
degree.  That  is,  the  extent  to  which  these  conditions  exist  can  fluctuate  because 
a variation  in  the  measures  representing  these  hypotheses  serves  as  basis  for 
using  a statistical  method  by  which  to  discover  if  these  factors  increase  opinion- 
policy  congruence.  These  conditions,  because  they  are  used  as  independent 
variables,  can  and  should  vary  in  degree  so  as  to  compare  them  to  the  congruence 


variable. 


CHAPTER  5 

STATISTICAL  FINDINGS 
Full  Model 

After  developing  a congruence  measure  as  the  dependent  variable  and  a set 
of  causal  factors  as  the  independent  variable,  the  variables  were  then  entered  into 
a regression  model  using  Ordinary  Least  Squares  (OLS).  An  analysis  of  the 
residual  plots  indicated  that  there  were  no  outliers  or  curvilinear  patterns,  so 
straight  line  linear  regression  method  was  the  most  appropriate.  Within  the 
regression  model  that  contained  all  the  proposed  variables,  many  of  the  variables 
proved  not  to  be  significant  or  important  substantively  (see  Table  5. 1 ).  Most  of  the 
constituency  based  variables  were  not  significant.  For  example,  population, 
turnout,  citizen  interest,  and  citizen  knowledge  had  no  significant  effect.  As  for  the 
representative-based  variables,  other  than  party,  none  of  the  senatorial 
demographic  variables  (e  g.,  age  and  gender)  affected  congruence.  However, 
some  of  the  variables  proved  to  be  significant,  such  as  electoral  margin, 
heterogeneity,  and  PAC  contributions. 

Reduced  Model 

Using  OLS  regression  and  backward  analysis,  which  rejected  variables 
above  the  .10  significance  level,  produced  a model  whose  overall  fit  was  modest 
(adj.R2=.  139)  However,  as  shown  in  Table  5.2,  the  model  contained  five 
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independent  variables  with  significant  regression  coefficients  of  p <.10  (partisan 
difference  was  significant  at  .12) 


Table  5.1:  Full  Model/Regression  Coefficients 


Variable 

Voter  Turnout 

— 

B 

.398 

. . : 

Beta 

.022 

Sig. 

.868 

t 

.167 

Citizen  Interest 

-.256 

-.015 

898 

-.125 

Citizen  Knowledge 

-.922 

-.071 

.532 

-.628 

Population 

5.394 

.002 

.985 

.019 

Heterogeneity 

19.43 

.176 

.152 

1.445 

Senator’s  Age 

-.865 

-.074 

.562 

-.582 

Senator’s  Race 

69 

.060 

.562 

.583 

Senator’s  Gender 

-78.54 

-.096 

.369 

-.904 

Senator’s  Education 

24.6 

1.56 

.294 

1.056 

Senator’s  Occupation 

-50.27 

-.218 

.167 

1.393 

Senator’s  Party 

68.97 

.298 

.007 

2.772 

Senator’s  Seniority 

-1.372 

-.089 

.556 

-.591 

Senator’s  Knowledge 

-.248 

-.012 

913 

-.110 

Electoral  Margin 

1.333 

.196 

.125 

1.549 

PAC  Contributions 

1.888 

.258 

.044 

2.042 

Trimester 

.426 

.003 

.977 

.028 

Partisan  Difference 

-291 

-.164 

.121 

-1.565 

The  strongest  predictors  were  party,  PAC  contributions,  electoral  margin,  and 
heterogeneity,  but  the  latter  three  predictors  had  an  effect  that  was  opposite  than 
predicted.  Descriptively,  the  level  of  congruence  becomes  greater  (1)  when 
senators  are  Democrats,  (2)  PAC  contributions  become  larger,  (3)  electoral  margins 
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increase,  and  (4)  heterogeneity  is  greater.  A second  set  of  predictors  having  an 
important  but  less  significant  effect  was  seniority  and  partisan  difference.  More 
specifically,  seniority  reduces  congruence,  and,  as  predicted,  a greater  ideological 
difference  between  a state’s  constituency  and  its  senator  produces  less 
congruence 


Table  5.2:  Reduced  Model/  Regression  Coefficients 


Variable 

b 

Beta 

Sig. 

t 

Electoral  Margin 

1.495 

.220 

.049 

1.944 

Heterogeneity 

21.1 

.191 

.068 

1.846 

PAC  Money 

1.953 

.267 

.011 

2.583 

Partisan  Difference 

-264 

-.149 

.124 

-1.552 

Senator’s  Party 

60.3 

.260 

.007 

2.738 

Senatorial  Seniority 

-2.9 

-.188 

.090 

-1.713 

Methodological  Modifications 

Introduction 

Although  several  of  the  variables  were  significant,  the  overall  predictive 
ability  of  the  full  model  is  clearly  quite  weak.  This  fact  could  be  the  result  of  several 
causes.  First,  the  design  could  be  inappropriate  in  that  responsiveness  occurs  at 
the  institutional  level  rather  than  the  individual  level.  Secondly,  the  statistical 
analysis  could  be  flawed  because  some  variables,  such  as  congruence,  may  have 
validity  problems.  Third,  the  wrong  causal  independent  variables  may  have  been 
identified  and  entered  into  the  model.  A fourth  cause  of  the  model’s  weakness 
could  be  due  to  the  design’s  use  of  a multi-issue  policy  measure,  which  may  mask 
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congruence  that  could  be  occurring  across  single  issue  areas.  With  regard  to  the 
first  problem,  studying  institutional  responsiveness  is  beyond  the  level  of  analysis 
of  this  study.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  independent  variables,  a review  of  the 
cited  literature  indicates  that  most  of  the  traditional  variables  and  causes  were 
addressed.  To  correct  the  other  two  potential  problems,  several  design 
modifications  were  conducted. 

Single  Issue  Model 

To  explore  whether  congruence  may  be  occurring  across  single  issue  areas 
rather  than  a composite  measure  of  policy,  the  research  design  was  modified  by 
using  different  policy  data.  Instead  of  using  a composite  measure  of  policy  (i.e., 
ACU  scores)  the  study  modification  used  interest  group  ratings  that  gauged  a single 
policy  area.  Specifically,  congruence  was  examined  across  the  policy  areas  of 
defense  and  the  environment  using  the  interest  group  rating  of  the  American 
Security  Council  and  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters  (respectively)  and  the 
relevant  survey  questions  pertaining  to  defense  and  the  environment  (see  Table 
3.1).  In  using  the  same  methodology  as  employed  in  the  multi-issue  analysis,  the 
legislative  voting  scales  and  the  public  opinion  scales  were  first  equalized  and  then 
subtracted  from  one  another  to  form  a congruence  measure  for  each  of  the  two 
single  issue  policy  areas.  Then,  the  same  independent  variables  were  compared 
to  the  defense  and  environment  congruence  measures  using  regression  analysis. 

The  results  of  the  single-issue  analysis  were  no  better  than  the  multi-issue 
model;  in  fact,  the  regression  coefficients  were  much  worse.  For  congruence  within 
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the  defense  issue,  only  trimester  was  significant  (p=. 085),  but  it  had  a weak  Beta 
of . 1 1 7.  Likewise,  for  the  issue  area  of  the  environment,  trimester  was  significant 
(p=.023),  as  was  population  (p=.085).  Both  had  a positive  Beta  signs  (.230  and 
.173,  respectively),  which  means  that  senators  become  more  congruent  later  in  their 
term  and  as  their  state  population  becomes  larger.  The  reason  why  population  has 
an  effect  on  congruence  across  the  issue  of  environmental  protection  may  be 
because  environmental  problems  are  more  acute  when  population  is  high. 
Constituent  Opinion 

A second  methodological  problem  seems  to  stem  from  the  opinion 
component  of  the  congruence  variable,  which  is  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  model.  Specifically,  the  constituency  opinion  scale  shows  very 
little  inter-state  variation.  Moreover,  the  sampling  error  essentially  negates  any  real 
interstate  differences.  The  cause  for  the  lack  of  variance  in  the  state  opinion  scores 
is  likely  due  to  the  form  of  the  questions.  The  questions  ask  a respondent’s 
opinion,  along  only  a three-point  scale,  toward  spending  on  a public  policy  area;  but 
these  questions  likely  have  a strong  affirmative  bias  and,  therefore,  do  not 
distinguish  opinion  very  well.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  without  being  able  to 
definitively  assign  the  states  a scale  score,  it  is  not  possible  to  array  the  states 
along  a liberal-conservative  scale  relative  to  one  another.  Arraying  the  state 
opinion  data  is  a prerequisite  to  developing  a congruence  measure  because  the 
state  opinion  score  must  be  compared  to  the  senators’  voting  scores,  which  do  vary 
significantly.  Despite  the  difficulties  inherent  in  trying  to  modify  the  “natural” 
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distribution  of  data,  the  study  tried  to  correct  for  this  problem  by  using  several 
methods  as  a means  to  increase  the  interstate  opinion  variance. 

Missing  Data.  Because  the  variation  in  the  opinion  score  is  an  important 
issue  for  regression,  the  state  opinion  scores  that  excluded  cases  with  the  missing 
data  were  considered  also.  This  method  resulted  in  using  only  1 ,900  cases  instead 
of  approximately  3,000.  However,  the  distribution  of  state  constituency  scores  that 
were  derived  without  the  missing  data  being  replaced  was  broader  than  the 
distribution  of  state  opinion  scores  that  were  derived  by  replacing  the  missing  data. 
The  range  for  the  interstate  differences  with  the  cases  excluded  was  5.1 , whereas 
the  range  for  the  interstate  differences  that  used  all  the  cases,  by  replacing  the 
missing  data,  was  4.5.  Therefore,  because  the  range  was  larger,  the  state  opinion 
scores  with  the  missing  cases  were  used  to  form  a congruence  score  (which  is 
computed  by  subtracting  the  state  opinion  score  from  the  senator’s  voting  score). 
The  congruence  score  derived  from  this  method  did  not  improve  the  model,  for  only 
half  as  many  of  the  variables  remained  significant  compared  to  the  first  method. 
Electoral  margin,  party,  and  partisan  difference  were  significant,  but  heterogeneity, 
PAC  money,  and  seniority  were  not.  The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  likely 
because  of  the  differences  in  sample  size;  that  is,  there  were  fewer  cases  using  this 
revised  method. 

Reconstituted  Scale.  Another  method  that  was  employed  to  obtain  a better 
state  constituency  opinion  spread  was  to  consider  using  an  opinion  scale  that  was 
comprised  of  different  survey  items.  This  modification  attempt  is  based  on  the 
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premise  that  some  multi-item-scales  may  have  a broader  distribution  because  the 
respective  individual  survey  items  may  have  a greater  response  variation.  To  test 
this  possibility,  an  analysis  was  completed  that  compared  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  various  questions  to  determine  if  any  of  the  questions’  standard  deviations 
were  significantly  different  from  one  another.  If  some  of  the  opinion  items  contained 
a greater  standard  deviation  relative  to  the  other  items,  then  those  items  could 
comprise  an  amended  opinion  scale.  But  the  number  of  questions  could  not  be  so 
few  that  the  opinion  scale  does  contain  all  the  issue  areas  that  are  also  contained 
in  the  legislator’s  voting  scale  (which  is  multi-issue).  Unfortunately,  though,  the 
standard  deviations  were  very  similar;  and  only  one  item  (Care  for  Elderly) 
distinguished  itself  from  any  others  (see  Table  5.3).  Therefore,  because  no  group 
of  questions  had  a greater  variance,  the  original  13-question  scale  was  maintained. 

Sub-Constituencies.  A third  and  final  method  used  to  spread  the  opinion 
distribution  was  to  consider  opinion  across  sub-constituencies,  hoping  that  the 
interstate  opinion  scale  would  vary  more  across  these  various  sub-groups.  If  so, 
then  maybe  the  variables  would  reveal  more  effect  on  congruence.  However,  there 
were  no  greater  differences  across  the  opinion  scale  between  the  sub-groups.  For 
example,  the  difference  in  opinion  between  strong  Democrats  and  strong 
Republicans  nationally  and  within  states  was  small.  Nevertheless,  despite  these 
small  differences,  congruence  scores  were  developed  for  strong  partisans  and 
regressed  against  the  independent  variables  while  compared  against  senators  of 
the  same  party.  The  results  of  the  model  did  not  improve.  For  Republicans, 
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heterogeneity,  partisan  difference,  and  citizen  knowledge  were  significant  at  p.< 
.10,  but  for  Democrats,  only  citizen  interest  was  significant.  Additionally,  opinion 
scores  of  sub-constituencies  were  developed  based  on  other  constituent  traits, 
such  as:  ideological  identification  (i.e. , conservative  or  liberal),  race,  gender, 
income,  and  education.  None  of  the  state  constituency  opinion  score  differences 
were  any  greater  than  for  the  general  constituency,  so  congruence  scores  were  not 
even  developed  for  these  sub-constituencies. 


Table  5.3:  Question  Variance 


Issue  Area 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

AIDS 

1.38 

.61 

Assisting  Unemployed 

1.82 

.70 

Care  Elderly 

1.39 

1.10 

Childcare 

1.48 

.64 

Contra-aid 

1.53 

.67 

Defense 

1.78 

.73 

Discrimination 

1.76 

.68 

Environment 

1.46 

.56 

Foodstamps 

2.13 

.70 

Medicare 

1.37 

.57 

SES  Support  Blacks 

2.03 

.64 

Social  Security 

1.45 

.56 

Starwars 

1.69 

.70 
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Conclusion 

None  of  the  modifications  improved  the  model.  The  narrow  state 
constituency  opinion  range  is  likely  a consequence  of  the  question  format,  but  the 
distribution  could  mirror  reality.  Therefore,  if  the  questions  are  valid,  then 
constituent  opinion  regarding  spending  levels  (or  government  involvement)  for 
these  policy  areas  may,  in  fact,  not  vary  much  across  the  states  for  policy  areas.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then,  comparatively,  constituents  are  less  varied  ideologically  than 
are  senators.  This  supports  of  claims  that  leaders  are  more  extreme  than  the 
followers  (McClosky,  1960).  More  specifically,  constituent  opinion  distribution  is 
normally  distributed  with  a narrow  peak,  but  senate  distribution  is  bimodal  with 
senators  located  near  the  extremes.  Of  course,  this  condition  begs  the  question  as 
to  why.  One  possibility  is  that  the  opinion  and  voting  scales  are  qualitatively 
different  and  therefore  measure  a different  ideological  dimension.  Another 
possibility  (if  the  scales  are  substantively  equivalent)  is  that  senators,  as  possible 
candidates  for  the  next  election,  exaggerate  policy  their  differences,  possibly  to 
posture  themselves  so  they  can  claim  a political  difference  from  potential,  future 
challengers. 


CHAPTER  6 

SUBSTANTIVE  FINDINGS 
Introduction 

Although  the  model  presented  here  explained  only  a small  percent  of  the 
variance,  some  of  the  variables  proved  to  be  important.  The  findings  of  this  paper 
and  those  cited  in  the  literature  review  sometimes  contradict  one  another;  this  could 
be  due  to  (1)  some  of  the  variables  being  operationalized  differently;  or  (2)  a 
different  set  of  dynamics  occurring  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  (which  was 
the  object  of  most  of  the  cited  studies).  However,  the  bulk  of  the  findings,  when 
taken  together,  do  provide  some  evidence  to  identify  a few  factors  that  modestly 
affect  congruence  and,  therefore,  support  some  tentative  conclusions  regarding  the 
partial  cause  of  responsiveness. 

Political  Participation 

Contrary  to  what  is  required  of  citizens  by  a pure  model  of  democratic  theory, 
the  variables  comprising  civic  man  had  no  effect  on  congruence;  for  neither  citizen 
interest,  citizen  knowledge,  nor  voter  turnout  were  statistically  significant.  However, 
citizen  interest  as  a motivator  for  turnout  and  knowledge  had  a mixed  result.  Citizen 
interest  did  not  have  an  effect  on  citizen  knowledge,  but  it  did  affect  turnout.  The 
latter  relationship,  though,  was  in  the  opposite  direction  than  predicted;  as  indicated 
by  the  bivariate  relationship  (r=  -.468),  citizen  interest  reduces  turnout.  Regarding 
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citizen  knowledge,  Miller  and  Stokes  (1963),  like  this  study,  found  that  citizen 
knowledge  had  no  effect  on  congruence  and  representation.  Specifically,  they 
found  that  citizen  knowledge  was  missing  as  a precondition  within  their 
representation  model.  The  third  and  final  variable,  turnout,  had  no  effect  on 
congruence  as  used  in  this  study,  although  Powell  (1982)  and  Verba  and  Nie 
(1972)  found  that  voter  turnout  increased  congruence,  though  only  modestly. 
Together,  then,  there  is  little  support  to  conclude  that  congruence  is  caused  (at 
least  directly)  by  the  constituency’s  civic  behaviors  as  embodied  within  the  model 
of  representation  that  requires  voters  to  be  active,  interested,  and  cognizant  of  their 
representative’s  policy  positions. 

Heterogeneity 

Intra-state  constituent  heterogeneity  was  a significant  variable,  although  its 
statistical  sign  (which  is  positive)  indicates  that  the  relationship  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  than  predicted.  Specifically,  the  results  indicate  that  greater  levels  of  intra- 
state constituency  differences  increase  congruence.  This  is  in  contrast  to  Powell, 
(1982)  who  discovered  that  greater  heterogeneity  lessened  congruence,  but  this 
discrepancy  could  be  due  to  using  different  measures.  She  used  electoral 
competition  (or  closeness  of  congressional  races)  as  a measure  of  constituent 
heterogeneity,  whereas  this  study  used  ideological  differences.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
finding  in  this  study  is  true,  then  heterogeneity  does  not  inhibit  congruence; 
surprisingly,  senators  somehow  are  able  to  find  a center-point  of  opinion  and  vote 
in  accord  with  it  even  within  an  increasingly  ideologically  diverse  constituency. 
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However,  this  finding  is  more  likely  the  result  of  a discrepancy  between  ideological 
heterogeneity  and  opinion  heterogeneity.  That  is,  ideology  (as  measured  by  party 
affiliation)  may  be  varied,  but  opinion  may  not  vary  much  (as  shown  earlier). 
Therefore,  if  opinion  is  less  varied  than  ideology,  then  finding  the  center-point  of 
opinion  and  thereby  creating  congruence  may  not  be  so  difficult  even  if  the  state 
is  ideologically  diverse. 

To  examine  this  possibility,  a variable  was  created  to  capture  opinion 
heterogeneity  (in  contrast  to  ideological  heterogeneity).  The  variable  was  created 
using  the  same  method  that  was  used  to  create  the  variable  representing 
ideological  heterogeneity.  Opinion  heterogeneity  was  measured  simply  by  using 
the  interquartile  difference  of  a state’s  opinion  scale.  The  bivariate  relationship  (r) 
between  opinion  heterogeneity  and  ideological  heterogeneity  was  only  .385,  which 
indicates  that  a ideological  diverse  state  (as  measured  by  a respondent’s  partisan 
self-identification)  does  not  necessarily  predict  that  a state  will  have  a diverse 
public  opinion.  A comparison  of  the  histograms  for  ideological  heterogeneity  and 
opinion  heterogeneity  also  reveal  the  discrepancy  between  ideology  and  opinion; 
the  opinion  variable  was  more  normally  distributed  and  more  narrowly  peaked  than 
the  ideological  heterogeneity.  Therefore,  because  the  correlation  between 
ideological  heterogeneity  and  opinion  heterogeneity  was  not  especially  strong,  the 
opinion  heterogeneity  variable  was  then  introduced  into  the  congruence  model  to 
determine  if  greater  opinion  heterogeneity  reduces  congruence.  In  substituting  the 
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opinion  measure  for  the  ideological  measure  as  heterogeneity,  the  variable  did  not 
have  a statistically  significant  effect  on  congruence. 

Senatorial  Knowledge 

Using  seniority  and  legislative  experience  as  two  measures  of  a senator’s 
knowledge  of  constituency  opinion  produced  inconsistent  results  with  regard  to 
these  variables’  effect  on  congruence.  Legislative  experience  proved  not  to  be 
significant,  but  seniority  was.  Further,  seniority,  as  a measure  of  experience, 
affected  congruence  differently  than  expected:  seniority  reduced  congruence.  The 
finding  that  greater  seniority  lowered  congruence  is  consistent  with  Powell  (1982) 
but  is  in  contrast  to  Miller  and  Stokes  (1963),  who  found  that  congruence  was 
greater  when  representatives  correctly  perceived  true  constituent  opinion 
(measured  though  surveys  of  representatives).  If  the  findings  of  this  study  and 
Powell’s  are  correct,  then  senators  with  more  time  in  office  (1 ) have  less  knowledge 
of  their  constituency’s  opinion,  possibly  because  the  constituency  changes  more 
over  time  than  does  the  senator;  (2)  have  fewer  constraints  imposed  on  them  by 
public  opinion  as  a guide  to  policy-making;  or  (3)  have  voting  cues  that  are 
relatively  more  influential  than  public  opinion.  However,  to  make  a distinction 
between  these  possibilities  requires  that  a better  measure  of  senatorial  knowledge 
be  developed. 

Electoral  Margin 

Bartels’  study  (1991),  which  examined  congruence  (for  the  House)  across 
defense  spending,  found  that  electoral  margin  had  little  effect  on  congruence.  In 
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contrast,  this  study  found  that  electoral  margin  had  a stronger  effect  on  congruence. 
However,  contrary  to  the  expected  relationship,  this  study’s  findings  showed  that 
lower  electoral  margins  reduced  (not  increased)  congruence.  In  other  words,  rather 
than  low  margins  inducing  senators  to  move  toward  the  voters,  senators  with  larger 
vote  margins  are  more  congruent.  Causally,  this  means  that  either  (1)  greater 
electoral  margins  increase  congruence,  or  (2)  congruence  produces  greater 
electoral  margins  (for  incumbent  senators  who  ran  for  re-election).  In  the  first  case, 
the  reason  may  be  because  senators  who  receive  large  margins  may  be  more  like 
their  constituency  and  therefore  vote  more  in  accord  with  constituent  opinion.  In  the 
second  case,  the  reason  may  be  because  constituencies  are  rewarding  incumbent 
senators  for  voting  in  accord  with  opinion;  and  the  motive  for  senators  heeding 
constituency  opinion  is  a means  to  gaining  electoral  strength. 

To  determine  the  causal  direction  between  congruence  and  electoral  margin, 
and  therefore  test  for  which  case  is  true,  electoral  margin  was  examined  as  the 
dependent  variable  also.  That  is,  the  congruence  variable  was  changed  to  the 
independent  variable  and  then  used  to  predict  the  1990  electoral  margin  as  the 
dependent  variable  for  the  32  senators  who  ran  for  re-election.  (Initially,  the 
electoral  margin  for  1988  election,  as  the  independent  variable,  was  compared  to 
congruence  for  the  1988/89  legislative  term.)  Using  congruence  to  predict  1990 
electoral  margin  as  the  dependent  variable  produced  a Pearson  correlation  (r)  of 
only  .047  (p=.80),  as  compared  to  a correlation  of  .211  (p=.036)  when  using  the 
1988  electoral  margin  as  the  independent  variable.  Consequently,  because  the 
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bivariate  relationship  is  stronger  with  electoral  margin  as  the  predictor  variable,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  electoral  margin  affects  congruence  rather  than 
congruence  affecting  electoral  margin. 

Trimester 

Trimester  in  this  study  proved  to  be  insignificant,  although  trimester  was 
important  in  two  other  studies.  James  Kuklinski  (1978),  in  examining  California 
state  senators,  studied  the  effect  of  electoral  proximity  on  responsiveness.  He 
found  that  over  50%  of  the  senators  who  faced  reelection  were  more  responsive  in 
the  year  prior  to  reelection  and  significantly  less  responsiveness  the  succeeding 
two  years.  Martin  Thomas  (1985)  examined  this  effect  in  the  US  Senate  and  found 
the  same  results  as  Kuklinski.  Republican  senators  were  significantly  less 
conservative  in  the  second  half  of  their  term,  and  Democrats  were  significantly  less 
liberal  in  the  second  half  of  their  term. 

PAC  Money 

Although  PAC  money  was  not  addressed  as  a variable  in  the  other  cited 
studies,  this  work  found  that  PAC  contributions  improved  congruence.  Thus, 
counter  to  conventional  wisdom,  PAC  contributions  do  not  inhibit  a senator  from 
following  constituent  opinion.  To  the  contrary,  PAC  money  enhanced  congruence, 
suggesting  that  PAC  money  may  facilitate  constituency-representative 
communication  which,  thereby,  enables  better  congruence.  However,  to  fully 
explore  this  proposition  would  require  a separation  of  PAC  contributions  by  group 
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(e.g.,  labor  and  business)  and  geographically  to  assess  how  much  money  came 
from  where. 

Senatorial  Characteristics 

Other  than  party,  none  of  the  senatorial  characteristics  in  this  study  proved 
to  be  significant.  Herrera  (1992)  found  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  be  equally 
responsive,  but  this  study  found  that  Democrats  tended  to  be  more  congruent  than 
Republicans,  suggesting  that  (1)  Democratic  senators  heed  constituent  opinion 
more  than  Republicans,  or  (2)  constituencies  that  elect  politicians  who  are  closer 
to  their  opinion  happen  to  elect  Democrats  more  than  they  do  Republican  senators. 
This  may  be  because  Democratic  senators  are  inherently  closer  ideologically  to 
their  constituency  (possible  through  descriptive  representation).  Neither  age  nor 
gender  were  important  or  significant;  and  race  was  not  “variable”  because  there 
was  only  one  non-white  senator  and  no  black  senators.  Occupation  and  education, 
although  highly  correlated  to  each  (r=.685),  had  only  a moderate  substantive  effect 
on  congruence,  but  they  were  statistically  insignificant.  Senators  with  higher 
education  increased  congruence,  but  senators  who  had  been  lawyers  were  less 
congruent  than  senators  who  had  not  been  lawyers.  However,  in  sum,  although 
counter-intuitive,  senatorial  demographics  and  background  are  not  important  in 
fostering  congruence;  for  this  paper’s  findings  confirm  those  of  Page  (1984)  who 
found  that  a legislator’s  race,  religion,  age  and  occupation  had  little  effect  on 


congruence. 
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Partisan  Difference 

This  results  of  this  paper  indicate,  as  predicted,  that  a greater  partisan  (or 
ideological)  difference  between  the  constituency  and  the  senator  lessened 
congruence.  Similarly,  Page  et  al.  (1984),  in  also  using  party  and  demographics 
as  measures  of  representative  and  constituent  similarity  and  ideology,  found  that 
greater  levels  of  shared  ideology  improved  congruence.  Further,  the  studies  by 
Erickson  (1978),  Sullivan  and  Uslaner  (1978),  and  Powell  (1982)  also  confirmed 
this  conclusion,  although  they  did  not  use  a methodology  that  measured  ideological 
difference  and  congruence  specifically.  These  latter  two  studies  compared  the 
positions  of  the  winning  candidates  and  the  losing  candidates,  finding  that  the 
winning  candidates  were  closer  to  constituent  opinion.  Therefore,  in  gauging  the 
difference  between  constituents  and  candidates,  they  posited  that  congruence 
likely  resulted  from  constituencies  electing  representatives  who  were  closer  to  the 
district’s  opinion. 


CHAPTER  7 
SUMMARY 

Introduction 

This  study's  aim  was  to  conclude  something  about  why  and  how  responsive 
government  exists  and  to  develop  a partial  theory  of  how  representation  occurs. 
Studying  opinion-policy  congruence  and  its  causes  can  help  to  partially  determine 
the  question  of  whether  the  American  political  system  is  responsive  to  public 
opinion,  as  one  traditional,  normative  model  of  government  suggests  it  should  be. 
But  to  answer  this  fundamental  question,  two  narrower  empirical  questions  need  to 
be  answered.  The  first  is  vtfiether  there  is,  in  fact,  any  congruence  between  opinion 
and  policy.  Through  a variety  of  empirical  designs,  most  of  the  previously  cited 
studies  showed  that  there  was  a modest  relationship  or  agreement  between  opinion 
and  policy;  this  study  too  showed  an  agreement  between  state  constituency  opinion 
and  the  senators’  voting  scores,  as  indicated  by  the  bivariate  measure  of  r=.252 
(p=.012).  The  second,  more  difficult  question  pertains  to  the  issue  of  causality;  that 
is,  through  what  means  is  congruence  achieved?  Primarily,  this  study  attempted 
to  explain  responsiveness  by  trying  to  identify  the  causes  that  led  to  opinion-policy 
congruence  by  examining  whether  the  constituency  has  any  control  over  a 
legislator's  voting  behavior.  To  determine  whether  this  was  true,  several 
constituency-based  and  legislator-based  variables  were  presented  as  conditions 
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or  potential  causes.  The  purpose  for  developing  these  variables  was  to  determine 
whether  these  attributes  constitute  preconditions  or  enabling  devices  that  would 
support  the  proposition  that  congruence  was  the  result  of  a model  that  focuses  on 
electoral  control. 

Results 

This  study  compared  opinion-policy  congruence  to  several  independent 
variables  to  determine  if  a sufficient  number  of  components  of  the  electoral  control 
model  had  an  effect  on  congruence  to  the  extent  that  they  would  serve  to  support 
a theory  to  explain  constituent  control.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  variables  that 
were  developed  to  reflect  the  components  used  to  construct  this  model  of  electoral 
control  were  statistically  insignificant.  For  example,  the  variables  comprising  the 
level  of  civic  involvement,  those  representing  the  senators’  personal  characteristics, 
and  some  of  the  exogenous  or  environmental  conditions  (e.g.,  state  population  and 
trimester)  were  unimportant  statistically.  However,  some  of  the  proposed  variables 
that  have  been  associated  with  electoral  control  proved  to  be  significant,  such  as 
senator’s  party,  electoral  margin,  heterogeneity,  PAC  money,  seniority,  and  partisan 
(or  ideological)  difference.  Of  those  that  were  significant,  several  were  in  the 
unexpected  direction;  for  example,  greater  electoral  margins  and  greater  constituent 
heterogeneity  increased,  not  decreased,  congruence.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the 
variables  (1)  Democrats  were  more  responsive  than  Republicans,  (2)  seniority 
reduced  congruence  (3)  increased  percentages  of  PAC  money  increased 
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congruence,  and  (4)  a greater  partisan  difference  between  the  constituency  and  the 
senator  lowered  congruence. 

Citizen  Control 

Although  the  findings  of  this  study  do  not  provide  enough  strong  evidence 
to  support  a fully  developed  theory  of  electoral  control,  some  of  the  variables 
provide  some  evidence  to  hint  at  a possible  theory  of  how  congruence  occurs. 
Before  describing  how  they  do,  the  process  of  electoral  control  needs  to  be  further 
refined.  Based  on  the  definition  of  representation  as  presented  in  this  study,  citizen 
control  of  legislators  is  crucial  to  promoting  responsiveness  or  opinion-policy 
congruence.  Using  elections  as  the  means  of  citizen  control,  at  least  two  specific 
models  of  control  were  presented  earlier,  not  only  in  this  study  but  throughout  some 
of  the  other  studies  that  were  cited.  One  is  the  rational-activist  or  coercive  model, 
and  the  other  is  the  sharing  or  non-coercive  model  (Luttbeg,  1974).  The  rational- 
activist  model,  drawing  on  the  arguments  presented  by  Downs  (1957),  suggests 
that  congruence  is  achieved  through  the  some  level  of  coercion.  That  is. 
representatives  follow  constituent  opinion  because  they  fear  electoral  sanctions 
from  the  constituency.  This  model  places  severe  responsibilities  on  both  the 
constituents  and  the  representatives.  Constituents  must  be  interested  in  politics, 
be  knowledgeable  about  issues  and  candidate  positions,  and  vote  rationally  by 
selecting  the  candidate  who  best  reflects  their  opinions.  Likewise,  the 
representatives  must  be  knowledgeable  of  constituent  opinion,  continually 
assessing  and  moving  their  position  relative  to  the  mean  constituent  for  fear  of  not 
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being  elected  by  a constituency  who  is  closely  monitoring  their  behavior. 
Conversely,  the  sharing  model  argues  that  congruence  is  achieved  in  a non- 
coercive  way.  That  is,  representatives  follow  constituent  opinion  because  they 
have  an  ideology  or  set  of  opinions  that  is  in  common  with  the  constituency.  This 
model  places  less  severe  responsibilities  on  the  constituents  and  the 
representatives.  Although  constituents  collectively  still  need  to  be  political  active, 
they  can  be  so  to  a lesser  degree.  Constituents  do  not  need  political  information 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  impose  fear  or  sanctions  on  politicians  who  fail  to 
rigorously  follow  public  opinion;  constituents  need  only  information  that  enables 
them  to  select  candidates  who  are  broadly  similar  to  them  ideologically.  Unlike  the 
rational-activist  model,  the  sharing  model  places  little  responsibility  on  the 
representatives  to  actively  solicit  public  opinion.  To  achieve  congruence, 
representatives,  because  they  are  similar  to  their  constituents,  need  only  to  follow 
their  own  opinion  (simply  acting  as  trustee)  if  it  does  not  produce  policy  that  is 
abhorred  by  the  general  electorate. 

Non-Coercive  Control 

Drawing  on  the  findings  of  other  studies  and  carefully  comparing  which  of 
this  study’s  variables  were  important  and  which  were  not  important  can  serve  to 
distinguish  which  one  of  these  two  models  is  stronger  in  explaining  congruence. 
In  short,  for  several  reasons,  there  seems  to  be  less  evidence  for  supporting  a 
rational-activist  model  than  there  is  for  supporting  a sharing  model.  First,  regarding 
the  rational-activist  model,  the  variables  of  citizen  knowledge  and  senatorial 
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knowledge  did  not  have  an  effect  on  congruence.  These  variables  are  critical  to  the 
rational-activist  model  because  they  serve  as  the  fundamental  basis  for  exchanging 
information  between  constituents  and  representatives  regarding  whom  to  elect  and 
which  set  of  public  opinions  to  follow.  Second,  citizen  interest  and  voter  turnout  did 
not  have  an  effect  either,  which  suggests  that  representatives  do  not  need  to  fear 
sanctions  from  the  public  because  they  being  keenly  attentive.  Further,  the  two 
most  potentially  powerful  variables  of  the  rational-activist  model,  electoral  margin 
and  heterogeneity,  were  not  helpful  because  their  effects  were  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  what  would  be  predicted  by  the  model.  Specifically,  a low  electoral 
margin  does  not  induce  a candidate  to  move  toward  the  mean  constituent,  and  an 
ideologically  diverse  state  does  not  inhibit  senators  from  following  opinion.  These 
two  findings  strike  at  some  of  the  common  propositions  incorporated  in  Downs’ 
theory  about  the  how  a rational  representative  should  respond. 

Conversely,  a modicum  of  evidence  to  support  a sharing  model  can  be  taken 
from  this  study  and  others.  The  most  reasonable  and  powerful  predictors  of 
congruence  that  can  be  used  as  a basis  to  support  the  sharing  model  are  partisan 
difference  and  electoral  margin.  Descriptively,  a greater  partisan  similarity  between 
the  constituency  and  the  representative  produces  more  congruence.  Therefore, 
and  certainly  neither  surprising  nor  complicated,  congruence  increases  because 
there  are  simply  more  constituents  in  the  state  whio  are  similar  (along  partisan  lines) 
to  the  representative.  This  hypothesis  is  also  supported  by  some  other  studies 
(Miller  and  Stokes,  1963;  Erickson,  1978;  Sullivan  and  Uslaner,  1978;  Powell,  1982; 
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Wright  1989).  These  studies  all  found  that,  generally,  the  winner  was  closer  to  the 
constituency  than  was  the  loser,  which  supports  what  this  study  showed: 
congruence  is  partly  the  result  of  the  similarity  between  the  constituency  and 
representative. 

The  variables  of  electoral  margin  and  seniority  also  indicate  that  a shared 
model  may  be  the  cause  of  congruence.  Large  electoral  margins  may  increase 
congruence  because  senators  may  interpret  these  greater  levels  of  victory  as 
mandates  or  licenses  to  pursue  a voting  record  that  conforms  to  what  their  policy 
positions  were  as  espoused  during  the  campaign.  Therefore,  congruence  can 
occur  if  these  large  electoral  margins  do  ultimately  encourage  senators  (who  are, 
in  fact,  like  their  constituents)  to  pursue  a voting  philosophy  that  follows  their  own 
opinion  because  they  believe  this  philosophy  mirrors  the  opinions  of  their 
constituents. 

As  for  seniority,  it  decreases  congruence  probably  because  seniority  means 
that  senators  become  less  like  their  constituency  over  time.  This  finding,  too, 
supports  a shared  model  because  it  reflects  the  proposition  that  congruence  is 
improved  due  to  a similarity  between  the  constituency  and  the  representative. 
However,  the  fact  that  seniority  reduces  congruence  poses  a curious  paradox 
because  obviously  seniority  (when  beyond  six  years)  means  that  these  senators, 
even  when  not  close  to  the  constituency,  keep  winning  reelection.  The  fact  that 
senators  can  win  election  without  being  necessarily  ideologically  close  to  their 
constituencies  was  demonstrated  by  Sullivan  and  Uslaner  (1978).  They  found  that 
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in  non-marginal  districts  the  candidate  closer  to  the  constituency  only  won  about 
30%  of  the  time,  probably  because  of  the  advantages  of  incumbency.  This  study 
also  found  that  seniority,  though  reducing  congruence,  improved  reelection  results, 
for  the  bivariate  relationship  (r)  between  seniority  and  electoral  margin  was  .492 
(p=.000).  Ultimately,  the  relationship  between  seniority  and  electoral  margin  could 
be  why  overall  congruence  is  not  greater  than  it  is. 

Conclusion 

The  findings  of  this  paper  do  not  provide  evidence  to  support  many  of  the 
hypotheses  that  are  associated  with  an  election  control  theory.  Therefore,  in  sum, 
this  study  provides  little  empirical  evidence  to  argue  that  any  large  amount  of 
congruence  is  achieved  through  an  electoral  control  model  alone  (whether  coercive 
or  non-coercive).  This  conclusion  regarding  the  effect  of  electoral  control  is  counter 
to  the  precepts  espoused  by  traditional  normative  political  theory  and  the  findings 
of  longitudinal  studies  that  find  a consistent  yet  moderate  relationship  between 
public  opinion  and  public  policy.  This  discrepancy  between  the  finding  of  this  study 
and  others  may  be  the  result  of  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  as  discussed  before,  the 
basic  research  design  could  be  weak  or  contain  inappropriate  or  invalid  variables 
that  do  not  accurately  capture  the  true  effect  of  elections.  For  example,  the  concept 
of  representation  could  be  poorly  defined  or  the  congruence  variable  could  be 
poorly  operationalized.  Second,  elections  by  themselves,  may,  at  best,  provide 
only  a partial  basis  of  control  over  representatives  and  policy;  for  as  Vera  and  Nie 
(1993)  suggest,  increased  congruence  may  occur  in  conjunction  with  other  forms 
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of  intra-election  political  participation.  Thus,  the  findings  of  this  paper  regarding  the 
limited  effect  of  electoral  control  suggest  that  congruence  may  need  to  be  explained 
by  a fuller,  more  integrated  model  that  combines  other  forms  of  political 
participation  to  include  the  actions  of  political  parties  and  interest  groups  (other 
than  their  money).  Although  this  is  a much  more  complicated  task,  the  results  of 
such  a study  may  reveal  the  processes  of  representation  and  answer  whether  the 
American  model  of  representative  democracy  is  responsive  or  even  if  the  American 
political  system  can  be  declared  to  be  democratic. 
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